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HON WM. E. CHANDLER 


Former Sec’y of Navy, ex-Senator from N.H., writes: 

“Sanatogen is a pleasant nutrient for cases of im- 
paired digestion. It strengthens without irritating and 
promotes vitality in feeble folk.” 


His Excellency PROF. DR. VON LEYDEN 


Director First Medical Clinic, 
writes: 

“TI have gladly and frequently prescribed Sanatogen 
in cases of delicate patients, in my clinical as well as 
my private practice, and am extremely satisfied with 
the results.” 


Berlin University, 


HON. SHELBY M. CULLOM 

U. S. Senator from Illinois, writes: 

“I can state that I have been decidedly benefited 
by the use of your Sanatogen. I consider this prepa- 


ration very valuable as a reconstructive of the nerv- 
, 
ous system.” 


‘1 know that 
Sanatogen 


will help you”’— 
5 ie speaks conviction born of 


experience. The man who has 

watched and fe/¢ the revitalizing 
power of Sanatogen is the man who, with sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm, will recommend its use 
to others, because he knows that Sanatogerr is 
the true reconstructor of a nervous system 
weakened by worry, overwork or disease. He 
himself has felt the benefits of its use, has felt 
its wonderful tonic action, its upbuilding, re- 
juvenating effect, its remarkable power to 
regenerate digestion and assimilation. 
Personal recommendation lies behind Sanato- 
gen’s amazing success. Physicians recom- 


mend it (15,000 of them have stated so over 
their own signatures), leading brain-workers 
endorse it, men and women everywhere, in 
every corner of the globe, are earnest in its 
praise, 

Sanatogen is today the most widely recom- 


mended article of its kind because it “makes 
good” and it is able to do so because it is the 
only true, scientific food-tonic. Sanatogen 
represents a scientific union of pure albumen 
of milk and glycero-phosphate of sodium— 
the two vital essentials of nerve repair—in 
completely assimilable form. There is no 
duplicate or substitute for Sanatogen, because 
Sanatogen marks a discovery and as such is 
protected by U. S. Letters Patent. 

People of judgment no longer buy “some 
tonic,” they buy the tonic—they buy the food- 
tonic Sanatogen, because they know that 
Sanatogen feeds and reconstructs where the 
ordinary “bracer” stimulates and depresses. 
YOU who are run-down, nervous or dyspep- 
tic—should grasp the helping hand of Sana- 
togen. Get a trial box today and so lay the 
foundation for better health, better strength, 
greater vitality, greater happiness. 


Sanatogen is sold by all leading druggists at 
$1.00, $1.90 and $3.60 
Write for a FREE copy of “Our Nerves of Tomorrow” 


The work of a physician-author, written in an 
absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illus- 
trated and containing facts and information 
vitalinterest to you. This book also contains 

e of the value of Sanatogen which is as 
remarkable as it is conclusive. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
576 Everett Building Union Square New York 
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Survey of the World 


An lnéletenent of Medill McCormick, of 
Mr. Taft Chicago, vice - chair - 
man of the National 
Progressive League (organ‘zed in the 
interests of Senator La Follette’s Presi- 
dential aspirations), has issued a state- 
ment giving his reasons against the re- 
nomination of Mr. Taft. The statement 
is issued in consequence of repeated in- 
quiry for the reasons of progressive op- 
position to the renomination, and it is 
worth remembering that Mr. McCor- 
mick was one of Mr. Taft’s partisans in 
igo8. His statement is condensed : 


“During the first special session of Congress, 
many were surprised at the President’s atti- 
tude, and bitterly disappointed when finally 
he signed the Tariff bill. 

“Later, they were startled by his praise of 
Senator Aldrich, whom they held responsible 
for the Tariff law which violated the pledges 
of the party. They were shocked by the 
Winona speech. 

“But, even then, like others, I felt that the 
President had made the mistake of a man 
who, altho he long had been in public life, 
as little experienced in political leadership. 
We all felt that he would profit by the lesson 
derived from his costly blunder, and that he 
would realize that he was being gravely de- 
ceived by men about him, some in his Cabi- 
net, some in Congress, and some influential 
in the business world. 

“When the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy 
resulted in the dismissal of Glavis and Pin- 
chot, and culminated in the discovery that the 
so-called Wickersham report had been ante- 
dated by direction of the President, like a 
good many other Progressives, 1 began to 
doubt Mr. Taft’s qualifications. 

“And, finally, there came the Administra- 
tion Railroad bill, its amendment ana the con- 
sequences resulting therefrom. Nobody will 
leny that it was drawn in a series of execu- 
tive caucuses. Senator Cummins was called 

Washington to attend these caucuses, but, 
alter the first, he was never invited to return. 
Railroad presidents were called to the White 
!!ouse, and joined the President and Attorney- 
General in the consideration of the measure. 

he bill which was originally considered when 
nator Cummins was called to Washington 


was amazingly different from the measure 
which emerged from the Attorney-General’s of- 
fice after the conferences with the railroad 
presidents. - The bill finally drafted legalized 
pooling .and a controlling ownership of stock 
by one liné in another competing with it; in 
short, its purpose was to permit the elimina- 
tion of competition in the railroad world. In 
the House and in the Senate, the Progressives; 
with the great body of public opinion behind 
them, succeeded in so amending it that in its 
final form its likeness to the Administration 
bill could be recognized only by the retention 
of the Commerce Court clause. 

“For their legislative intrepidity, for their 
presumption in amending ‘the executive bill, 
the President, in so far as he could, proceed- 
ed to punish the Progressives. Now, we are 
told, he would put postmasters under civil 
service, but he was not ashamed to use the 
patronage to coerce Republicans who dared 
to differ with him as to the character of a 
single bill. Parenthetically, he has never with- 
drawn the patronage from the standpatters 
who voted against his reciprocity bill. 

“But, be that as it may, as Senator Cum- 
mins has pointed out, in every one of the 
problems which have confronted this Admin- 
istration the President has sided with those 
who are opposed to the legitimate demands of 
the people: not that he is not a well-meaning 
President, but because he is unable to under- 
stand the needs of the times and the aspira- 
tions of the American public. He is unable 
to appreciate his own inconsistencies, and 
would legalize transportation Trusts while he 
pronounces the miasmic Snermar. law ade- 
quate legislation for industrial Trusts. It 
needs no supplementary legislation, he says. 
That view will not appeal to many. The most 
conscientious business man is not competent 
to determine what constitutes ‘reasonable’ or 
‘unreasonable’ restraint. 

“Personally, I believe in reciprocity with 
Canada, but none of us was able to reconcile 
jamming thru the Reciprocity bill, with little 
or no investigation by the Tariff Board, while 
the President postponed revision of other 
long-discussed, well-understood and outrage- 
ous schedules for a report from the board.” 


The platform adopted at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the committee represent- 
ing the progressive Republicans of Ohio, 
last week, is to be the basis for the 
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formation of progressive Republican 
leagues thruout the State between now 


and January 1, when a State conference’ 


will be held at Columbus. Support is 
pledged to no candidate for President or 
Governor. Members of the committee 
which drafted the resolutions oppose the 
renomination of Mr. Taft, but there is 
no reference to that fact. A downward 
revision of the tariff is demanded, and 
the protective principle extolled; the 
initiative and referendum are favored; 
the short ballot is commended; legisla- 
tion to remedy trust evils is called for; 
also a State corporation commission, the 
direct election of Senators, direct nomi- 
nations, a continuance of the conserva- 
tion policy, and an income tax. The 
abolition of offices and commissions cre- 
ated for “lame ducks” is one of the re- 
forms demanded. A hint of agitation 
to abolish the Circuit Court or to pro- 
vide that constitutional questions be 
taken directly to the Supreme Court is 
given in the plank on judicial reform. 


The majority opinion of 
the Commerce Court, 
handed down Novem- 
ber 14, in the transcontinental rate cases, 
holds that the long and short haul pro- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Act is 
constitutional. Judge Archibald concurs 
in the issuance of a temporary injunc- 
tion of the orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but holds the long 
and short haul provision to be invalid. 

A temporary injunction against the 
enforcement of the Missouri Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission’s order re- 
ducing rates on the transportation of 
iron and steel within the State has been 
granted by the United States Circuit 
Court, sitting at Kansas City, Mo. The 
decision was rendered by Judges Wil- 
liam C. Hook, Smith McPherson and 
A. S. Van Valkenburg. Judge Hook 
has been named as a possible successor 
to the late Judge Harmon, of the United 
States Supreme Court. Thirteen in- 
dictments for rebating were filed, No- 
vember 16, by the Federal Grand Jury at 
New York, against railroad men and 
shippers of that city and Chicago. The 
investigation had been going on with un- 
equaled secrecy during many weeks. The 
railroads concerned are the Baltimore & 
Ohio and Lehigh Valley railroad com- 


The Railroads 
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panies. The transactions occurred be- 
tween July 1, 1910, and October 1, 1911. 
——On Saturday the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission established a new rate 
of 55 cents on all through traffic on ship- 
ments from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Missouri River points. This is a com- 
promise between the original 60 cent rate 
and the temporary rate of 51 cents fixed 
by the commission in 1909. In making 
this decision the commission takes the 
view that the railroads are of necessity 
paying their employees more than for- 
merly and undergo greater expense in 
operation, and so are entitled to the bet- 
ter rate. The order goes into effect 
December 30, 1911, for a period of two 
years. 
& 

To the delegates of the thirty- 
first annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
sitting at Atlanta, Ga., Samuel Gompers 
submitted his report as president on No- 
vember 13. Mr. Gompers predicted 
great changes in American methods of 
government, particularly with regard to 
political parties. He gave to the refer- 
endum, initiative and recall the unquali- 
fied endorsement of organized labor, and 
declared that a real, representative 
democracy had never been known in the 
United States, because of the general ab- 
sence of those provisions. Mr. Taft’s 
“semi-deification of judges” and “sanc- 
timonious cant about ‘mob rule,’ ” as ex- 
prest in his message vetoing the Arizona 
Statehood bill, Mr. Gompers denounced 
as “mere drivel.” The president of the 
Federation of Labor declares also for 
the passage of “anti-injunction bills,” the 
restriction of immigration, the further 
restriction of convict labor, legislation to 
relieve civil service employees from the 
executive orders prohibiting them to 
petition Congress, uniform laws for the 
protection of life and health in factories, 
a Department of Labor in the Federal 
Government, and employers’ liability 
and workingmen’s compensation acts in 
all the States. Mr. Gompers attacks the 
so-called “efficiency system” as applied 
to labor. He reviews the McNamara 
case, and expresses his faith in the inno- 
cence of the men now on trial at Los 
Angeles for dynamiting outrages, and 
denounces in unmeasured terms their 
removal from Indiana to California. The 


Labor 
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membership of his organization, Mr. 
Gompers states, exceeds all previous fig- 
ures, and, according to the secretary’s 
report, the treasury shows a balance of 
nearly $200,000 on hand. Nearly $5,000,- 
000 was disbursed last year in strike 
funds. The strike of the New York 
scavengers has been broken by the de- 
termined resistance of Street Cleaning 
Commissioner Edwards, backed by the 
Mayor. Strikebreakers and civil service 
list men were engaged daily, until the 
full number of wagons were out by 
Thursday of last week. At some of the 
stables the former employees begged for 
their old jobs. Threats of a teamsters’ 
strike were made, but the executive 
council of the teamsters’ locals failed to 
take action beyond voting an assessment 
of $1 a week to support the striking 
street cleaners. Former employees who 
quit work under intimidation or who so 
allege, were to be tried on Monday of 
this week on the charge of absence with- 
out leave. The strike cost the city in a 
week’s time, about $150,000. This does 
not include the cost of feeding police- 
men on Strike duty, and damage to har- 
ness, carts and horses of the department. 

& 

Bernard N. Baker, of 
The Panama Canal Baltimore, set out 

some time ago to 
form an independent steamship company 
for service between our Atlantic and 
Pacific ports by way of the Canal. His 
new corporation, the Atlantic and Pacific 
Transport Company, was to have a cap- 
ital of $15,000,000, and fifteen ships 
were to be built for it. By the Post 
Office Department this company (if it 
should be the only qualified bidder, and 
no other is in sight) was to be paid for 
carrying the mails. The Department’s 
advertisement required that proof of the 
bidder’s ability to do the work should be 
submitted on or before November 25. 
Mr. Baker told the President last week 
that he must fail to meet the require- 
ments, and that his failure was due to 
the powerful opposition, as he believed, 
of the transcontinental railroad com- 
panies and the banking institutions in 
alliance with them. Subscriptions prom- 
ised had been withheld, he said; bankers 
who at first had been willing to assist 
him had changed their attitude, and even 
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shipbuilding companies which at first 
had exprest a desire to build the ships, 
had afterward declined to do the work. 
The reasons given in some instances, to- 
gether with other evidence, had con- 
vinced him that railroad interests had 
caused the opposition. Several of the 
bankers named by Mr. Baker have since 
denied his assertions concerning them, 
one or two saying that he had not ap- 
proached them. In reply to his attack it 
is said that he seeks an excuse for the 
failure of an impracticable project. 
Prominent railroad men say his story is 
an absurd one. He will testify before 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce.——Secretary Stimson says 
the new route must not be throttled by 
the railroads, as the old one was. He 
would have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission empowered to regulate the 
rates for transportation by way of the 
isthmus. Speaking at Kansas City, last 
week, he favored Government aid for the 
American ships using the Canal, argu- 
ing that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, for- 
bidding discrimination, would not be vio- 
lated if the tolls paid by our ships in the 
coastwise trade should be returned from 
There are indications 


the Treasury. 
that failure to establish an independent 
steamship line would cause much sup- 
port to be given in Congress to plans for 
a line to be owned by the Government. 
——tThe fort at the Pacific terminus will 


be named Fort Grant. Forts near the 
Atlantic terminus will bear the names 
of General Sherman, General Randolph 
and Ferdinand de Lesseps. Owing, it is 
said, to our Government’s plans for for- 
tifying the Canal, the British Govern- 
ment will enlarge and improve the de- 
fenses of Jamaica. 
& 

General Bernardo Reyes 
was arrested in San An- 
tonio on the 18th, imme- 
diately after his indictment by a Federal 
grand jury at Laredo for being engaged 
in fitting out a military expedition 
against the Madero Government in 
Mexico. Sixteen other persons were in- 
dicted with him, the complaint having 
been made and the evidence furnished by 
agents of our Department of Justice. 
Some years ago, Reyes was Minister of 
War in the Diaz Cabinet and was known 
as “the idol of the army.” After his re- 


Arrest of 
General Reyes 





THE HORRORS OF WAR IN TRIPOLI ’ 



































These copyright photographs are by Brown Bros., New York. 
ARABS DRAGGED FROM THEIR HOMES IN THE OASIS INTO THE CITY 


The photographs and affidavits of the correspondents leave no room for doubt that the Italian soldiery, after 
the Arab rising in their war on October 23, slaughtered in cold blood unarmed men, women and children 
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turn from Europe to Mexico, at the time 
of Madero’s triumph, he publicly sup- 
ported Madero’s candidacy and prom- 
ised to-enter the latter’s Cabinet as War 
Minister. A few weeks later he changed 
his mind and became a candidate for the 
presidency. Just before the election he left 
the capital in disguise and sailed from 
Vera Cruz to New Orleans. For about 
six weeks he has been a resident of San 
Antonio, where there was a Reyes junta, 
as also in El Paso. From the latter place 
large quantities of arms and ammunition 
were smuggled across the boundary. On 
the 18th there were other arrests in 
northern Mexico, with captures of arms. 
For some days there had been indica- 
tions of a new and formidable revolution. 
The removal of American troops from 
the border, where about 5,000 were still 
in camp, had been suspended. Reyes 
was released on bail, and his arrest, it 
was thought, would not prevent an up- 
rising, plans for which had been com- 
pleted. It was said that the army might 
not be loyal to Madero, whom the sol- 
diers dislike. Many army officers have 
resigned: Madero has lost the support 


of many of his revolutionist soldiers, 
who have turned against him because 
the lands of the rich have not been given 


to them. Reyes asserts that he is inno- 
cent and that his arrest was due to the 
hostility and unjust accusations of Ma- 
dero. Policemen and others in Vera 
Cruz have been arrested for plotting to 
take possession of the city in behalf of 
Reyes.—In Torreon and _ neighboring 
villages 10,000 workmen are on strike 
for higher wages and shorter hours. 
Nine men were killed in a riot at Tor- 
reon on the 15th, and foreigners have 
been leaving the city. There are new 
strikes in other parts of the country, and 
it is charged that they were fomented by 
Reyes. Zapata refused to lay down 
his arms because Madero, while willing 
to pardon his men for rebellion, would 
not pardon those who were guilty of 
murder and robbery. Therefore Madero 
gave orders that the army should subdue 
him. 
revolt in Juchitan, has been in confer- 
ence with Madero as to terms for sur- 
render. In Sonora, last week, three 
Americans were killed by the Yaqui In- 
dians, who are in rebellion. In Ta- 


Jose Gomez, leader of the bloody: 
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basco, one Valenzuela, a millionaire, for- 
merly Governor of the State, is openly 
promoting a revolt in behalf of Reyes. 
——Dr. Gomez, a Maderist, who was re- 
cently removed from the Cabinet, and 
who was a candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, has published at the capital a let- 
ter in which he outlines a plan for get- 
ting rid of Madero. He would have the 
recent election annulled for illegality. 

At the end of last week many 
American residents were leaving the 
country, believing that a new revolution 
was at hand. 


& 


It is now known that 
Cipriano Castro, the de- 
posed President of Vene- 
zuela, has for some time past been on his 
estate at Cucuta, in Colombia, near the 
Venezuelan boundary. Venezuela’s Gov- 
ernment -has been complaining because 
the Colombian Government refused to 
arrest him. President Gomez stationed 
3,000 soldiers on the frontier, to resist 
any hostile movement he and his follow- 
ers should make. Venezuela’s consul in 
London was informed by cable on the 
18th that Castro, at the head of a con- 
siderable force, had invaded Venezuela 
and had suffered a disastrous defeat. 
The battle was fought, it is said, near 
San Cristobal, which is about 50 miles 
from Cucuta. This report is denied in 


Fighting in 
Venezuela 


dispatches from Willemstad. There is 


much unrest in Venezuela. General 
Hernandez, leader of the Nationalist 
party, has resigned from the Federal 
Council, saying that Gomez has not kept 
his promises and has been giving monop- 
olies to foreigners. It is sa‘d that he is 
interested in a revolutionary movement 
with General Telleria, formerly ‘presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Dr. Vasquez, 
formerly Speaker of the House, who 
recently left New York for Venezuela, 
with the avowed purpose of starting a 
revolt. 


ws 


Now that Germany 
The Morocco Affair and France have 
come to an agree- 
ment in regard to Morocco, much of the 
secret history of the affair is coming to 
light. What is most startling, perhaps, 
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are the statements made by three differ- 
ent members of Parliament in public 
speeches that England was on the verge 
of war with Germany last September, 
and that plans had been definitely com- 
pleted for the landing of 150,000 English 
troops on the Continent in aid of France. 
But if Captain Faber, Unionist member 
of Parliament, is correct, England was 
by no means prepared to enter upon. such 
a struggle. He says that the British 
fleet was widely scattered and that the 
Government did not know where the 
German fleet was at the time, so there 
was danger of an attack upon the three 
fleets while separated. He also said 
that the admiral in charge of one 
part of the fleet, fearing an immediate 
attack, sent to the officer commanding 
the land forces to ask if the fleet 
would be safe under cover of the guns 
of the fort. A reply came back that it 
was far from safe, for if the land forts 
fired their guns they would hit the Brit- 
ish fleet instead of firing over it. The 
dispatch of the troops to France would 
have left England without any protec- 
tion against an invader except the navy 
and the irregular and fore’gn soldiers. 

The discussion of the Franco- 
German agreement in the Chamber of 
Deputies has brought to light the secret 
treaty made with Spain in 1904, accord- 
ing to which Spain was accorded a large 
part of the northern portion of Morocco, 
extending from Melilla, on the Mediter- 
ranean, to Larache, on the Atlantic, and 
including Tangier. The Spanish gold 
coast was also to be extended northward 
to the boundary of Morocco proper, not 
far south from Agadir. The French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. De 
Selves, when quest’oned in the Chamber 
of Deputies, declared that France had 
made no protest against the Spanish 
occupation a few months ago of Larache 
and Alkazar. Later, however, M. De 
Selves confessed that he had made a 
mistake, and that his predecessor in the 
Foreign Office, M. Cruppi, had protest- 
ed against the Spanish occupation, but 
the permanent officials in the office had 
neglected to inform the new Ministry of 
what had been done previously to his 
appointment; surely’ a very astonishing 
condition of affairs in a department 
which is supposed to haye a continuous 
policy, 
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President Taft, at the 
request of the Persian 
Government, desig- 
nated W. Morgan Shuster as a compe- 
tent person to reorganize and manage 
the finances of that country. Mr. Shus- 
ter arrived at Teheran May 18, with 
three American assistants, and a month 
later was invested by the Persian parlia- 
ment with plenary powers in fiscal af- 
fairs. He organized a body of guards 
or gendarmerie for the protection of the . 
treasury and the collection of taxes, and 
appointed as their chief Major Stokes, 
of the British army. This appointment 
was opposed by Russia as an invasion of 
the Russian sphere of influence, and the 
British Government also refused to con- 
sent to his serving in that capacity. The 
Russian representatives in Persia also 
interfered with the collection of taxes 
from rich Persians who claimed Russian 
protection, and when the deposed Shah, 
who had been exiled to Russia, crossed 
the Caspian and attempted to overthrow 
the constitutional Government, the Cos- 
sacks were actively employed in support- 
ing the movement. After the invasion 
the Government ordered the confiscation 
of the estates of Shua-es-Sultaneh, 
brother of the ex-Shah. Treasury guards 
took possession of the property and re- 
fused to surrender it to the two Russian 
consular officers who arrived some hours 
later and demanded that the matter be 
settled by the Russian Bank at Teheran. 
The Russian Government claims that the 
guards pointed their guns at the consular 
officers and therefore demands an apol- 
ogy from Persia and the withdrawal of 
the guards. The Persian Government . 
replied courteously with an offer to in- 
vestigate, but this was not acceptable to 
Russia. Now ‘t is reported that Russia 
insists upon the dismissal of Shuster and 
that troops have been despatched from 
the Caucasus to occupy the provinces of 
Gilan and Mazanderan, in Northern 
Persia. Great Britain will, of course, 
keep pace with Russian aggression, and 
two regiments of troops from India 
have been landed at Bushire, on the Per- 
sian Gulf, and occupied Shiraz. In 1907 
Russia and Great Britain agreed without 
consulting Persia upon a divis‘on of that 
country into “spheres of influence,” the 
Russian including the northern part of 
Persia and the British the southern, with 


Shuster in Persia 
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a neutral strip between, which, however, 
seems destined also to fall under British 
control. [For the terms of the agree- 
ment and a map showing the partition of 
Persia, see THE INDEPENDENT, October 
10, 1907.] Mr. Shuster, in a long letter 
to the London Times of November 9 
and 10, charges both Great Britain and 
Russia with thwarting his efforts, and 
gives many instances of their inter- 
ference. His final paragraph will serve 
as an example of his plain-spoken and 
undiplomatic language : 


“The internal difficulties of Persia are great 
enough to tax her resources to the uttermost 
limit ; they alone will retard her progress for 
many years. If to them we are to add flag- 
rant bullying by outsiders, varied by ‘finger- 
eo diplomacy, the situation is very 

ad. 

“If money is to be obtained for permanent 
improvements, it must be taken on impossible 
political terms; if railroads are to be built, 
they must be conterminous with our old 
friends ‘the spheres of influence’; if rifles are 
to be bought, they must be paid for to a rich 
and friendly foreign Government at just three 
times their market price; if officers of expe- 
rience are to be taken into the Persian service 
to hasten progress, they must come from a 
minor Power, or prove themselves to have 


been of the spineless, nerveless type of which 
the tools of foreign interests are produced; 
even if they are from a minor Power, there 
must not be so many of them taken as to in- 
dicate a serious attempt at reform. 

“Surely in these days of humanitarian prin- 
ciples and international comity the land of 


Cyrus has fallen upon evil times. However, 
even the ragged misery of the beggar and his 
indifference to fate does not justify us in giv- 
ing him a gratuitous kick.” 

The Swedish Government has declined 
Mr. Shuster’s request for twenty ex- 
perts to assist him in the treasury, owing 
to the objections of Russia and Great 
Britain, and he is now trying to get 
some Americans to enter the service. 
Prem‘er Asquith and Foreign Secretary 
Sir Edward Grey have made it plain to 
Parliament that they stand with Russia 
in opposing the American Treasurer- 
General, and the London Times no 
doubt speaks officially when it replies to 
his letter in the following terms: 

_ “It may be admitted at once that both Rus- 
sia and Great Britain do interfere in Persian 
affairs, and that they interfere in a way which 
would be improper were Persia a really inde- 
pendent country in the full meaning of the 
word. Mr. Shuster’s letter is thruout based 
on the assumption that Persia is such a coun- 
try. As a matter of fact, and largely thru 
the fault of the Persians themselves, Russia 
and Great Britain exercise a control over 
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Persia akin to that exercised over a minor by 
his guardians. Facts cannot be got out of 
the way by the simple process of ignoring 
them. People who think differently and try 
to act on their view are apt to get into diffi- 
culties; and that, we imagine, is the cause of 
many of Mr. Shuster’s troubles. He has set 
about his task of reorganizing Persian finance 
with the greatest energy and determination. 
He believes that Russia and Great Britain have 
no legal right to the authority they exercise 
in Persia, and that the existence of Russian 
and British ‘spheres,’ not having been recog- 
nized by Persia, has therefore no validity; he 
assumes, wrongly in our view, that his work 
would be the easier if this authority and these 
‘spheres’ did not exist; and he has therefore 
made up his mind to ignore them, with the 
inevitable result of the friction which we all 
deplore.” 
a 


On November 13 
Yuan Shi - Kai. 
called to the post 
of Prime Minister by both the Regent 
and the National Assembly, entered Pe- 
king, from which he had fled in dis- 
grace on the death of the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager three years ago. He 
wore the yellow jacket and was sur- 
rounded by a half dozen soldiers bearing 
naked two-handed swords, and was fol- 
lowed by 2,000 of his troops. His recep- 
tion at the palace is reported to have 
been a pathetic scene, as both the Regent 
and the Empress Dowager wept and be- 
seeched him to assume control of affairs 
as the only salvation: for the empire. 
Yuan ignored the Regent, who is father 
to the child Emperor, but promised the 
Empress Dowager to do what he could. 
After consulting with the former Minis- 
ters and such members of the National 
Assembly as remain at the capital he 
consented to take the office, and gave out 
a list of twenty names as presidents and 
vice-presidents of the ten boards form- 
ing the Government. As head of the 
Board of Foreign Affairs he nominated 
Liang Tun-yen, a graduate of Yale, 
class of 1882, who was given the degree 
of doctor of laws from that university 
at the last commencement. When Yuan 
was dismissed from the vice-presidency 
of the Board of Foreign Affairs in 1908, 
Liang was given the place. The pro- 
posed ministry is mostly composed of 
Chinese, and among the Manchus repre- 
sented there is none of the nobility. 
Both imperialists and republicans are 
included, and it is not probable that such 
a compromise cabinet can be got to- 


Premier Yuan Shi-Kai 
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gether. Few of those selected have ac- 
cepted, and some, among them Liang, 
have declined. It is understood that the 
policy of the new Premier will be to hold 
such provinces as are still loyal to the 
Throne, especially Chi-li and Ho-nan, 
and endeavor to win back the others by 
peaceful negotiations. He has _ sent 
General Lan, a constitutionalist, to Wu- 
chang, the rebel capital, to win back the 
leader of the insurrection, General Li 
Yuan-hung. But General Li, Wu Ting- 
fang and the other Southern repub- 
licans are not disposed to accept any 
compromise designed to save the dy- 
nasty. Dr. Wu, former Minister to the 
United States and now nominally Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the repub- 
lican cabinet, has telegraphed from 
Shanghai earnest appeals to Yuan and 
the Prince Regent for the abdication of 
the Emperor. It is likely in any case 


that the court will soon retire to Je-hol, 
the summer home of the imperial family, 
north of the Great Wall in Mongolia. 
Hsi Liang, ex-Viceroy of Manchuria, 
has been appointed general at Je-hol, 
and the road from Peking, 145 miles, is 


strongly guarded by loyal troops. 

The Imperial Government is hard prest 
for funds, altho the Empress Dowager 
arid Emperor have made heavy contribu- 
tions from their private purse. The 
wages of the troops are in arrears and 
their loyalty is on that account precari- 
ous. Payments have been suspended on 
the Boxer indemnity, and the Chinese 
students in this country, who were being 
supported by that portion of the indem- 
nity returned by the United States, are 
unable to pay their expenses. Man- 
churia, the original home of the ruling 
dynasty, has declared its independence 
of the Imperial Government, and Muk- 
den, Kirin and Tsitsikhar have organized 
local admin‘strations. The Province of 
Shan-tung, of which Canton is the capi- 
tal, has declared itself an independent 
republic and elected as president its 
former Viceroy, Sun Pao-chi. The Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Chi-li has petitioned 
for the establishment of a republic. 

& 

The storm center of 
China is now Nanking, 
which the revclutionists 
are doing their utmost to capture. This 
city is likely to prove the turning point, 


The Struggle 
for Nanking 
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for if the Manchus hold it the Imperial 
Government will be greatly strengthened. 
while if it is lost to them, a republic at 
least for the southern provinces is prac- 
tically assured. The city is :mportant, 
not merely by reason of its position, 
commanding the entrance to the Yang- 
tse River, but because it stands as the 
symbol of empire for the southern prov- 
inces. The name Nanking means 
“Southern Capital,” as Peking does 
“Northern Capital,” and in former cen- 
turies when the Chinese ruled China it 
was the center of art, learning and man- 
ufacture. The Tai-ping rebels, after 
having gained a foothold at Wu-chang, 
moved down the river and captured 
Nanking, making it their capital for more 
than ten years, 1853-1864. The present 
insurrectionary movement, which resem- 
bles so strongly the Tai-ping, is trying 
to follow the same course; but here, for 
the first time, the revolution has met 
with stubborn resistance. The Manchu 
Viceroy, General Chang Jen-Chun, re- 
fused to give way to the insurgents, even 
tho he was advised to do so by the Pe- 
king Government. He not only held his 
intrenchments on Purple Mountain 
against their attacks, but sent his  sol- 
diers thru the city streets and far out 
into the country, beheading every Chi- 
nese they found who had cut off his cue 
or otherwise appeared to sympathize with 
revolution. He has under his command 
about 11,000 men, of whom 7,000 are 
trained in the modern manner. He is 
well supplied with money and ammuni- 
tion. The republicans have about the 
same number in the vicinity, not so well 
drilled and organized, but under the 
command of young men educated in the 
colleges and military schools of Japan, 
Europe and America. The fleet of thir- 
teen gunboats, formerly commanded bv 
Admiral Sah, is in their hands, and can 
be used in the engagement. The revolu- 
tionary headquarters are at Ching-kiang. 
a commercial port a few miles down the 
river, and the terminus of the railroad — 
from Shanghai. The British managers 
of the railroad, altho desirous of main- 
taining strict neutralitv, have consented - 
to convey the republican soldiers to 
Ching-kiang as ordinary passengers, pay- 
ing their own fare. All the foreigners 
have withdrawn from Nanking except a 
few Red Cross nurses. 
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BY ALBERT EDWARDS 


{This article is sent us direct by an American writer now at Tangier, Morocco, 


It gives 


a valuable summary of an interesting series of events by an observer who has been right 


on the disputed ground. 


The writer is the author of ‘ 


‘Panama,” an important review of our 


work on the canal, just published by the Macmillan Company.—Ep1Tor.] 


corps entered Fez. It did not 

seem very important to us at 
home. It was a long way off and did 
not involve us in any direct way. Very 
few of us realized that it was the virtual 
violation of a treaty to which we were a 
party. But this episode, insignificant as 
it seemed to us, has plunged Europe into 
the most threatening crisis since the 
great war of 1870. Englishmen imme- 
diately lost interest in the question of 
changing their Constitution. The Gov- 
ernment paid immense premiums for the 
speedy delivery of coal at its naval sta- 
tions. Lloyd George stopped baiting the 
Lords and in a public meeting spoke 
openly of war. And the stir the affair 
made in the British Isles was even ex- 
ceeded on the Continent. For several 
weeks the world’s peace was in danger 
from moment to moment. Confidence 
is not yet restored. 

Now, European governments are no 
more anxious to go to war than we are. 
Evidently the issues involved were seri- 
ous. It was not so much Morocco— 
altho this country is infinitely richer than 
is generally supposed—which caused the 
crisis as the fact that at last France had 
thrown aside the veil and announced the 
intention, which she had always denied, 
in spite of overwhelming circumstantial 
evidence, of absorbing Morocco. It was 
not so much the bare incident, altho in 
itself it meant the repudiation of solemn 
promises, as what the incident implied. 

The French policy in North Africa 
dates from Napoleon I. He started to 
Egypt with the avowed intention of 
turning the Mediterranean into a French 
lake. He failed, but such has always 
been the goal of French amb‘tion. In 
1830 they occupied the coast at Algeria. 
The colony has steadily grown inland, 
until today it includes 342,500 square 
miles. In 1881 they absorbed Tunisia, 
50,000 square miles more. And no one 
who has followed French diplomacy has 


0 corp this summer a French army 


had any doubt that they hoped to add 
Morocco to their North African empire. 
Ministry has followed ministry in Paris, 
but no internal political eruptions have 
in any way affected the policy of the 
Foreign Office in regard to Morocco. 
French army officers under their dis- 
guises as scientists or tourists have 
crossed and recrossed Morocco taking 
notes. French agents have offered fabu- 
lous sums to bona fide explorers of other 
nat-onaliites for information which 
might interest the military authorities. 
War maps based on such material are on 
file in the army headquarters. French 
consuls have granted “protection” to 
thousands of natives, thus spreading an 
immense spy system over the empire. 
and French officers on leave and unoffi- 


cially were with the army of the pre- 
tender, Ben Hamad. All this has been 


the gossip of Tangier for years. The 
responsible French officials issue formal 
denials. . But once in a while a secret 
agent blunders and is caught in the act. 
But more formidable than this under- 
ground intrigue have been the open at- 
tacks on the independence of the empire 
by French financiers. One of the “sights” 
at Fez, over which every returned trav- 
eler moralizes, is a storeroom filled with 
useless but woefully expensive toys. 
There are grand pianos which no one 
knows how to tune or play. There are 
motor boats for which there is no water, 
automobiles for which there are no 
roads nor mechanicians. For such bau- 
bles the ex-Sultan, Mulai Abdul-Aziz, 
was persuaded to plunge hopelessly in 
debt. And when, in 1907, the French 
occupied the rch Shawia province, 
nominally to preserve order in the name 
of the Sultan, they sent in a bill to the 
Moorish Government which completed 
the bankruptcy. “The French Loan,” as 
the commission to liquidate the national 
debt is called, has stripped the country 
of its last shred of real independence. 
The Moors, less prepared for modern 
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MAP OF THE KONGO AND KAMERUN 


According to the agreement recently signed at Berlin, Germany withdraws all objections to the establish- 
ment of a French protectorate over Morocco in consideration of the cessation of a yart of French Kongo 
adjacent to the German Kamerun. The map shows in black the territory acquired by Germany, which is of 
importance not so much from its area as because it establishes German trading ports on Corisco Bay and on 
the Kongo and Ubangi Rivers. Germany is negotiating for the acquisition of Spanish Guinea row encircled 
y German territory. Germany has ceded to France in exchange the triangle of land near Lake Chad between 
the Logone and Shari Rivers, commonly known as “the duck’s beak.’”’ The smaller map shows the extent of 
the French African empire in comparison with the area of France. 


warfare than the Algerians, could have factories opened, a hundred and one new 
offered no resistance to a frank invasion, industries started. Typical of the whole 
and Morocco would be today in name as_ period was the upbuilding of the mili- 
well as fact a French protectorate if it tary organization. 
had not been for Germany’s determined The German army has generally been 
resistance. And that resistance seems at considered the strongest in the world. 
last to have been broken. But more than one shrewd observer has 
The development of Germany since challenged the validity of this develop- 
1870 has been spectacular. The Griinder- ment. More and more one hears the 
zeit, as they call the decade after the question raised as to whether Germany 
Franco-Prussian War, was a period of could really fight. There is always the 
immense industrial and financial activity, possibility of over-development. The 
a “boom,” in which cities were rebuilt, military organization of the empire has 
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certainly come close to this point, if it 
has not passed it. The cost of army and 
navy has heavily strained the nation 
even in peace. War is many times more 
expensive, and not only in the direct 
cost of maintaining the men in the field, 
but also in the disorganization to indus- 
try which would result from calling the 
men to the colors. If the trade unions 
can get two-thirds or half of the men in 
a factory to quit work, it is a successful 
strike. 1f the German army were 
brought up to its nominal war footing it 
would approximate a general strike. 
Hundreds of industries would be para- 
lyzed. 

As in the army, so in every other 
branch of activity there are critics who 
say that Germany is overdeveloped. As 
you enter the harbor here at Tangier 
the first thing you see is an ugly cube 
rising above the picturesque flat roofs of 
the Moorish city. Painted across its 
side, you can read the letters two miles 
from the dock, “Deutsche Oriental 
Bank.” You will find a German bank in 
almost every city from here to Manila. 
South and Central America are full of 
them. 


This looks like financial pros- 
perity in Germany. But who owns the 
money with which these banks do busi- 


ness? Much of it is French. One of 
the directors of the Crédit Lyonnaise, 
the great French bank, is reported to 
have said that he could close half these 
German banks in twenty-four hours. 
Undoubtedly an exaggeration. But 
there is no doubt that half a dozen 
French bankers could get together and 
tighten up the financial situation on the 
other side of the Rhine to such an extent 
that the Imperial Government would be 
unable to negotiate an internal loan. In 
fact, it looks very much as if this was 
what has happened in the present crisis. 

Germany is a nation with very little 
available surplus. The peasant, if he 
has a good year, puts the surplus into 
increasing his acreage. The great steel 
manufacturer puts his year’s profit and 
probably some borrowed French money 
into an enlarged factory. And the Gov- 
ernment sinks every available penny in 
naval construction and army expenses. 
Such a national policy can result only in 
immense success or abject failure. A 
serious industrial crisis, a prolonged 
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period of “overproduction,” would prob- 
ably shake down all the edifice of 
achievement which the Germans have 
been building this last half century. And 
the only cure for “overproduction” is a 
widening market, a constant conquest of 
new industrial fields. 

Germany is probably less ambitious 
for territorial expansion than any Power 
in Europe. England, having grabbed 
most of the earth and the fulness there- 
of long ago, is hardly to be compared in 
this respect. Italy, Austria, Russia, 
Spain, and above all, France, are keen 
on extending their political limits. Ger- 
many, less interested in this sort of ad- 
venture, is, and must be, eager for new 
markets. The Mohammedan countries 
are the most promising markets of our 
epoch. They are producers of food- 
stuffs and raw material and buyers of 
manufactured goods. There is, for in- 
stance, no prospect that the Ottoman 
Empire will become a competitor of the 
industrial nations for a century at least. 
But her purchasing power grows apace. 

The German welt-politik of recent 
years has consisted in trying to secure 
a favored commercial position, or at 
least an equality of opportunity, in the 
Mohammedan countries, especially in 
Turkey and Persia. And so the Protes- 
tant Kaiser has had to pose as the pro- 
tector of Islam against all Christian ag- 
gression. Germany has, for instance, 
always refused to join the rest of Chris- 
tendom in protesting against the massa- 
cres of Armenians. So Germany’s in- 
terest in preventing the absorption of 
Morocco by France is evident. 

First, Germany cannot afford to have 
any market closed to her. The French 
colonial policy has always been exclusive 
in the extreme. And Morocco offers a 
commercial plum which no manufac- 
turing nation can despise. It is about 
the size of Texas. Tangier is only three 
hours from Gibraltar. It is the only 
place where the exceedingly rich soil of 
North Africa is abundantly watered. At 
present its chief exports are raw hides. 
But almost every form of metal is found 
there. Germany is especially interested 
in the valuable copper deposits of the 
Sus Province. The purchasing power 
of the Moors is already great, and it will 
grow by leaps with the introduction of 
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railroads and a more stable government. 
And this rich country France. is un- 
doubtedly planning to close to other 
nations, just as she has, in spite of her 
promises of fair treatment, closed Al- 
geria, Tunisia and Indo-China. 

The second reason for Germany’s in- 
tervention in Morocco is that, unless she 
can protect the independence of this Mo- 
hammedan empire, her prestige as a 
defender of Islam will suffer in the 
Levant—her whole welt-politik will be 
compromised. This consideration, while 
perhaps not very impressive to the 
American, is felt to be of crucial impor- 
tance by the Germans. If the French or 
English diplomats at Constantinople 
could supplant the Germans, who are 
now supreme, it would undoubtedly 
wreck the railroad projects by which 
Germany is hoping to open the Levan- 
tine markets. Certainly nations have 
gone to war on smaller issues. 

Germany has threatened war for 
seven years. When in 1904 England 
and France drew up a secret under- 
standing, the entente cordiale by which 
France promised to give England a free 


hand in Egypt, and England promised 
the same liberty of action in Morocco, 


Germany precipitated the diplomatic 
congress at Algeciras. Her main con- 
tention was that no deal of such far- 
reaching importance could be arranged 
between any two European Powers 
without the consent of the other nations 
interested. 

The entente cordiale, which has since 
become practically an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance, was then in its infancy, 
and France, not quite sure of her own 
strength and uncertain of England’s 
support, was forced to back down. She 
publicly renounced her intention of ab- 
sorbing Morocco, pledged herself to all 
the European Powers and America to 
respect the independence of the Moorish 
Empire, and in all commercial matters 
to preserve strict neutrality and equal 
opportunity. The act of Algeciras is as 
binding under international law as any 
diplomatic convention could be. 

Very few people who have been close 
to Moroccan affairs believed in France’s 
sincerity in this covenant. The congress 
recognized that Spain and France were 
actually more deeply interested in Mo- 
rocco than other nations, and entrusted 
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them with “police powers” to help the 
Sultan maintain his authority and the 
public peace. The French immediately 
went beyond the powers granted by the 
act. And England, apparently consider- 
ing her private agreement with France 
as more important than her public con- 
vention with all the Powers, has sup- 
ported France thruout. 

Space does not permit a detailed ac- 
count of the various intrigues and covert 
acts by which the French have violated, 
sometimes the letter, always the spirit, 
of her agreement with the rest of the 
world. Two crucial incidents will suf- 
fice. At Casablanca, the biggest of the 
Atlantic ports, the natives objected to 
the digging up of a graveyard for some 
railroad construction. There was a riot 
and half a dozen Europeans were killed. 
France exercised her “police power” by 
bombarding the city. Of course, very 
few of the people killed by this bom- 
bardment had had any connection with 
the murder of the Europeans. France 
then landed an army and occupied the 
whole district of the Shawia. The occu- 
pation which began in 1907 was to be 
temporary—only to restore order—but 
the French troops have not yet been 
withdrawn. These extensive military 
operations were all charged up to the 
Moorish Government and threw it into 
bankruptcy and the hands of the French 
money lenders. 

For a while the French were content 
with this advance, especially as Germany 
was protesting. It is extremely regret- 
table that the voice of our Government 
was not heard at that time. But early 
this summer the French, having securely 
nailed down the Shawia, made a new 
move and precipitated the present crisis. 

The refusal of some of the Southern 
Berber tribes to pay taxes was magnified 
into a revolution. It was reported that 
the rebels were marching on Fez, that 
the life of the Sultan was threatened 
and European residents were in danger. 
The French troops were at once started 
toward the capital. They occupied Fez 
with very little trouble, and then, altho 
their presence there certainly guaranteed 
the safety of the Sultan and the Euro- 
peans, launched out on a campaign 
against the alleged rebels, a campaign 
which has been bloody in the extreme. 
And there is no more probability of this 
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“relief expedition” evacuating the newly 
conquered territory than there is of their 
leaving the Shawia. They are in fact 
erecting -permanent military stations. 
The act of Algeciras is now a matter of 
ancient history. Morocco is no longer 
an independent nation. 

As a protest against this violation of 
treaty, Germany despatched a battleship 
to Agadir, another port on the Atlantic 
coast, and again the war clouds hung 
heavily over Europe. It is very hard to 
guess what goes on behind the closed 
doors of diplomacy. Some of the facts 
of the case seem, however, pretty well 
established. Responsible members of 
the English Government publicly prom- 
ised to support France in case of war. 
French banks called their German loans, 
thereby ‘playing havoc with the Berlin 
exchange. 

“If Germany does not fight now,” an 
experienced diplomat said privately, “it 
is because she cannot find the money. It 
would be better policy for her to risk a 
doubtful war than to allow France to 
swallow Morocco in the face of German 
protest. If Germany backs down, she 
becomes a second-rate Power. There 
will never be a European war if this 
crisis blows over. It will mean that the 
big banking houses rule the world.” 

Most students of the situation would, 
I believe, agree with this statement. 
Germany certainly has her back to the 
wall. Apparently she has had to give 
in. Her welt-politik has received a 
frightful blow. She was not even able 
to restrain her own ally, Italy, from try- 
ing to drive the Turks out of Tripoli. 
In fact, this deflection within the Triple 
Alliance, certainly encouraged, probably 
inspired, by the Anglo-French combine, 
did more than anything else to break the 
back of the German resistance. At the 
very best she will come out of the crisis 
severely humiliated. Her inability to 
protect Islam is patent. The boast that 
nothing can happen in Europe without 
the Kaiser’s consent is a pricked bubble. 

But the negotiations are not yet over. 
Germany still hangs on doggedly for 
certain commercial concessions. She in- 
sists on guarantees that all manufac- 
turing nations shall be on an equal foot- 
ing in the opening up of this new and 
rich market. She is asking that the 
spirit of the Algeciras act shall be pre- 
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served, even if its letters must be 
changed. France was given authority 
by the assembled Powers to exercise - 
“police’’ control in Morocco to aid the 
Sultan in maintaining the independence 
of the empire. She used that authority 
to destroy that independence. At least, 
the Germans insist, France should give 
serious and binding assurance of a less 
selfishly exclusive policy in regard to 
trade than she has shown in Algeria and 
Tunisia. 

It matters little to the United States 
what flag flies over the Kasbah at Fez. 
But we should be as much interested in 
the maintenance of our rights to trade 
as is Germany. Certainly in this aspect 
of the present crisis America should 
stand beside Germany. We are for the 
open door in Asia; why not in Africa? 
Our stake in the country is already con- 
siderable. In 1910 Morocco sent us half 
a million dollars’ worth of raw material. 
There are no definite figures on imports, 
but the volume of American goods sold 
was estimated at $250,000. But the 
present-day figures are _ insignificant 
Great 
If the compe- 


compared to future probabilities. 
railroads are to be built. 
tition is fair we can furnish the rails, 


probably the locomotives. Innumerable 
bridges are to be erected. We can get 
all the structural iron contracts if there 
is a square deal. The plans are already 
drawn up for extensive harbor improve- 
ments. They entail immense orders for 
cement. The great concrete work our 
men are doing in Panama especially fits 
us for such work. Shall the warehouses 
now being planned be roofed with 
French or American corrugated iron? 
Shall the cleaning of Morocco and the 
Moors be done with Parisian or Amer- 
ican soap? There is not an industrial 
town in the United States which might 
not find a market for its wares over 
here. The country needs everything, 
from windmills to knitting needles, from 
harvesters to shoes. 

Whether or not the United States is to 
have a fair share in the profits of this 
rich development depends entirely on the 
attitude of our State Department. If 
our Government is farsighted it will line 
up with Germany in insisting that the 
open door promised by the French at 
Algeciras shall stay open. There can be 
no doubt that, in spite of that promise, 
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the French have been closing it. One 
example is furnished by the trade in 
olive oil. Much of it comes to us in a 
raw state. But the Freach have large 
oil refineries in Marseilles. ‘“‘Why,” 
they ask, “should the Yankee reap the 
profit of this industry?” 

Tangier is talking this week of what 
happened to our American consular 
agent in Mogador. He has built up 
quite a trade in crude oil which he sells 
on the New York market. The Moorish 
custom officials there, as everywhere, 
have a French “adviser,” and the Amer- 
ican exporter found himself discrimi- 
nated against. The matter is now under 
diplomatic consideration. The Moorish 
Government is ready to pay back the 
small sum illegally extracted, but is un- 
willing to take the public action de- 
manded which would prevent such dis- 
crimination in the future; forsooth, it 
might offend the French. 

This little incident is typical, and in 
the cafés and clubs every one is discuss- 
ing whether or not our Government will 
back up its consul in demanding the full 


benefit of our formal treaty rights. Here 
a little and there a little, the French are 
discouraging any commerce but their 
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own. The issue at stake, which the Ger- 
mans understand very clearly, seems to 
be ignored by the State Department. It 
is whether or not we and the other na- 
tions are going to get the square deal 
which the French promised us at Alge- 
ciras. Since we signed that treaty our 
State Department has been asleep on 
the Morocco question. Little by little 
the discrimination has become bolder. 

Our consular staff here is doing its 
best to protect American interests. It 
would be a less thankless task for them 
if they were assured that the public at 
home understood the situation and were 
interested in the outcome. If we are 
willing to give up our rights in Morocco, . 
we might as well recall our representa- 
tives at once. There will not be enough 
American commerce to warrant the ex- 
pense of a consulate. But if we want our 
share of trade, if we want to have our 
treaties respected, the State Department 
should take emphatic action at once. We 
would find not only Germany with us 
over this issue of an open door, but 
every nation in Europe with the excep- 
tion of France and England. We could 
have our way. 


TANcIER, Morocco. 


The Outsider 


BY MELLA RUSSELL McCALLUM 


THey wanted the prettiest china, 
But they didn’t ask for mine. 

"Twas for the minister’s party; 
They wanted everything fine. 


They wanted the nicest silver. 
Mine’s sterling, every bit; 

It lies all yellow and tarnished, 
For why should | brighten it? 


They wanted the lightest biscuit. 
The hand and the heart of me aches, 
When I think of my roomy oven, 
And the wonderful way it bakes. 


They wanted all the good people. 
That cut me most, like a knife. 
You see ’twas the minister’s party, 

And I’m the saloon-keeper’s wife. 


From behind my kitchen curtain, 
I could see them laughing. Say, 
There are roads in this world lots harder 
Than their “straight and narrow way.” 


I know how they hold me. But tell me, 
Is it sinful to keep the vows 

That I made that sweet June evening, 
As I stood in my father’s house? 


Oh, weil, they're there and I’m here, 
And it’s no use to sit and whine. 

Still—they wanted the prettiest china, 
And they didn’t ask for mine. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT 








The Place of Journalism in University 
Education 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


[The bequest by the late Joseph Pulitzer of $2,000,000 for a school of journalism has 
aroused general interest in the possibilities of the kind of training discussed in the following 


article. 


The author, now literary editor of THe INDEPENDENT, was for many years a pro 


fessor in a Western State university and has taught classes in journalism in several institu- 


tions.—EDITox. ] 


HEN the question of introduc- 
\V ing journalism comes up for 
consideration in any faculty, 

it meets with such objections as the fol- 
lowing: Can the university afford to 
take on a new course? Are we not at- 
tempting to carry too many different 
studies now? Is there room on the 
campus for another side-show tent? -Is 
journalism a profession? If so, can it 
be taught in a university? If so, is there 
a wide demand among the students for 
such professional training? The discus- 


-ion of these and numerous similar ques- 


tions occupies so much time and absorbs 
so much energy as to be the parlia- 
mentary equivalent of a motion to lay 
upon the table the original proposal. 
This delay and confusion are caused 
by putting the question in the wrong 
form. Instead of asking if any uni- 
versity can afford to introduce journal- 
ism, it should be, can any university now- 
adays afford to get along without it? 
Or, in other words, iias not the power 
of the press become so great a factor in 
modern life that a university which does 
not use it is in danger of losing its lead- 
ership? Has the American university 
that influence over public thought to 
which it is entitled by the high ideals, 
the wide learning and the personal abil- 
ity of its members? If not, is it not for 
lack of precisely that element which 
journalism supplies? When I visit a 
university I am reminded of a power 
house where a magnificent engine is in- 
stalled, the big flywheel revolving swift- 
ly with an impressive display of energy, 
but not doing the work to be expected 
of it because the belting is weak and 
slack, so that the power does not get to 
the machinery without loss and delay. 


It is always rash to attempt to express 
one’s thought in the form of a definition, 
but one ought not to shrink from it, for 
the reader is entitléd to it. Let me give, 
then, a definition that I have used for 
many years and that seems to cover the 
ground and to stand criticism as well as 
any: 

Journalism is the art of timely and 
effective presentation in print. 

The word “timely” is perhaps super- 
fluous. It is necessarily involved in the 
word “effective” and it is implied in the 
term defined. If we curtail “journal- 
ism” we get to the root of it, jour, a 
good old English word as well as a 
French, meaning “day.” This reminds 
us that journalistic writing is produced 
at a certain time for a specific and im- 
mediate effect. This differentiates it 
from the larger body of literature in 
general where the element of timel’ness 
is eliminated, or subordinated. The 
journalist is writing for his contempo- 
raries, not for posterity. He may, of 
course, accomplish more than his aim 
and be read by generations born long 
after the issues he d’scusses have been 
dead. A considerable part of the per- 
manent literature of the world, and some 
of the best of it, from Addison’s essays 
to Kipling’s poems, is, or rather was, 
journalism, 

It is not desirable to introduce into 
the definition the word “periodical” or 
its equivalent, because the manner of 
publication depends less upon the char- 
acter of the work than upon such acci- 
dents as the whims of the editor or the 
financial state of the author. Fugitive 
pamphlets on polemical topics are dis- 
tinctly journalistic even tho they may 
not have appeared in any newspaper or 
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magazine, while most of the fiction and 
many of the descriptive and travel arti- 
cles published in periodicals are not, 
strictly speaking, journalistic. A large 
and increasing proportion of books are 
journalistic, not merely those dealing 
with pending questions in politics and 
religion but some of a purely informa- 
tional character such as the numerous 
volumes now appearing on aviation and 
the Panama Canal. An article on Trip- 
oli publ’shed a year ago would probably 
have not been journalistic. Published 
now it is, even tho it has been dug out 
of a forgotten pigeon hole in the edito- 
rial desk for the occasion. 

I have used the awkward expression 
“presentation in print” because it is nec- 
essary to allow for and to make em- 
phatic the fact that there are other ways 
of conveying ideas and inciting to action 
than by the use of words. Modern jour- 
nalism has surpassed the limitations of 
language and is daily adopting new and 
more direct methods of expression. A 

picture, diagram or a map will give at 
Ya glance what pages could not say. The 
‘use of co-ordinate curves and graphs is 
“ now being taught in our schools and is 
gradually becoming the common lan- 
guage of statistics. Even 4 mathemati- 
cal mind cannot grasp the jeal meaning 
of a column of figures, representing say 
the fluctuations of stocks or the monthly 
death rate, until he has plotted them in 
a curve. Graphical symbolism, both 
hortatory and informational, is becom- 
ing so important as to demand recogni- 
tion as a distinct art. A campaign may 
be condensed into a cartoon: In the de- 
vising of ingenious modes of graphical 
presentation the French and Japanese 
are ahead of us. Typographical effects 
which correspond to the gestures and 
vocal emphasis of the orator, are now 
used chiefly in the freer pages of the 
advertising section, but much can be 
done in this line even in the most con- 
ventional fields. Professor Moulton, of 
the University of Chicago, has made the 
Bible more clear and impressive to the 
average reader by merely using a new 
arrangement of type for the old version. 

Perhaps there is a science of journal- 
ism, or will be after the art has been 
practised long enough, but now we are 
concerned only with the art, which is a 
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way of doing things to accomplish a pur- 
pose. The primary object of journalism 
is to incite thought and correct the judg- 
ment with a view to action. Like ora-, 
tory it aims to instruct, persuade, con- 
vince, stimulate, guide, and control. 
Even in its purely informational func- 
tion, the reportorial branch of the art, 
the object is to provide the necessary 
knowledge of what has happened at the 
moment, when, if ever, something may 
be done about it and when the informa- 
tion will tend to influence conduct. 
Journalism is essentially dynamic. Sci- 
ence, history, belles-lettres and the fine 
arts are chiefly static. Yesterday’s daily 
is dead; it is history and not very good 
history at that, for it is necessarily some- 
what confused, inaccurate and lacking 
in logic and proportion. The more alive 
the journal, the shorter its life. If its 
arguments and information are designed 
to be most effective at one specific mo- 
ment in the course of events they wil’ 
be inappropriate and more or less in- 
effective at another. The genuine orator 
adapts his message closely to the audi- 
ence and to the time. Many of the 
speeches in the Congressional Record 
are not true oratory because they were 
written before or after the particular 
stage of the discussion where they appear 
and have no relation to it. Last month 
when the Chinese rebellion broke out the 
reader wanted a detailed map of the city 
of Wu-chang. He had never wanted 
one before. He probably will never 
want one again. But it was essential to 
his comprehension of the events nar- 
rated in the despatch. He did not get 
it. The Paris Temps was the only paper 
I have seen which gave it on time. That 
was good journalism. Our American 
papers mostly bluffed and dodged by 
-giving a street scene in Canton, a por- 
trait of the child Emperor, a_ general 
map of China, or something of the kind: 
all very well but not just what was 
wanted. It must be confessed that the 
editorials and news stories that have ap- 
peared in our papers and magazines dur- 
ing the past few weeks on the rebellion 
have not shown a profound insight into 
Chinese politics or even an _ intimate 
knowledge of Chinese geography. Now 
there were Chinese students in all our 
universities, professors of Chinese and 
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Far Eastern conditions in some of them, 
and plenty of books and maps on China 
in the libraries. But these sources were 
for the most part quite unavailable for 
newspaper use. ‘lhe managing editor 
knew that if he set at the task of writing 
up the situation one of his office staff, 
who had never heard of the Manchus 
until he had looked them up in Vol. XI 
of the encyclopedia, he would be more 
iikely to get a prompt and useful edito- 
rial than if he had telegraphed to the 
senior sinologist of America for an arti- 
cle. This is merely a trivial example of 
the unfortunate lack of connection be- 
tween the sanctum and the campus. It 
really did not matter to the American 
reader what was going on in Wu-chang 
and vicinity unless he had relatives 
among the missionaries or investments 
in the steel works, but in more impor- 
tant and immediate affairs, where the 
opinions of the mass of readers make a 
difference in the course of events, the 
failure to have available the expert 
knowledge of the universities is a seri- 
ous loss. The university is presumed to 
be a repository of all sorts of remote 
and recondite information such as ordi- 
nary people, even when editors, cannot 
be expected to keep in their heads or on 
their shelves. The difficulty is to get it 
out when it is wanted. And the uni- 
versity needs journalism as much as 
journalism needs the university. 

Now, if | am anywhere near right in 
defining the method and motive of jour- 
nalism it obviously should occupy the 
same position in modern education that 
oratory did in the ancient. It should 
be a fundamental factor in the system. 
Oratory is the oldest of the liberal arts, 
first formulated and taught by the 
Greeks, further developed in Roman ed- 
ucation, continued in the disputations of 
the medieval universities, and so on 
down to our own universities, where it 
occupies a humble position, being less 
often obligatory than swimming, and 
ranking in popularity among the stu- 
dent activities somewhere between bas- 
ket ball and tennis. It undoubtedly does 
not get the attention it deserves in mod- 
ern education, but it would be vain to 
try to raise it to its former high estate. 
It has lost its unique importance thru 
the invention of printing and it will 
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never regain it, or at least not unless 
some development of the phonograph or 
telephone should give to the human 
voice a wider range. For the eye has 
largely replaced the ear. Many people 
read more words in a day than they hear 
and some write more than they speak. 
Demosthenes and Cicero, if they were 
living now, could not reach enough peo- 
ple by the voice alone to exert a domi- 
nant influence in America, not even if 
they spent all their time on the platforms 
of Chautauquas and special trains. Ifa 
politician or preacher is called upon to 
speak to an audience of three or four 
thousand people he regards it as an im- 
portant opportunity and exerts himself 
to make a good impression, yet when he 
is asked to contribute to a magazine he 
reaches ten or a hundred times that 
number of readers. There are many 
men in America whose words are read 
daily, weekly or monthly by more than 
a million persons. That is to say, the | 
possible scope of a man’s immediate and \ 
personal influence has been multiplied 
by the press about a thousand times. 
It does not matter so much that our 
universities have neglected oratory, but 
in being slow to recognize the impor- 
tance of its modern substitute, journal- 
ism, they are missing a great opportu- 
nity for influence. Not only that, but the 
lack of it has had an injurious effect. 
upon the studies they do teach. The 
triviym of the seven liberal arts, Gram- 
matica, Rhetorica or Dialectica, were in 
the old days largely concerned with 
spoken language, therefore with the dis- 
cussion of topics of current interest and 
practical importance. But their modern 
equivalents, say, Literature, Composi- 
tion and Logic, are not commonly util- 
ized during the college in either oratori- 
cal or journalistic practice. Authorship 
is taught rather as a fine art than as an 
applied art, aloof from life and wanting 
in the sense of immediacy. If by his 
study of poetics the student learns how 
to write poetry, which is improbable, it 
is not apt to be journalistic poetry, such 
as Milton, Dryden and Tennyson often 
wrote. Our graduates have been taught 
the art of acquisition but not the art of 
exposition. They can load but not fire, 
at least not so as to be sure of hitting 
the bulls-eye of a moving target. There 
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is this important difference between 
speaking and writing: no one, uniess he 
is crazy, talks’: without having an au- 
ditor. But there are plenty of men and 
women, otherwise sane, who go on writ- 
ing all their lives, and even publishing, 
if they have money enough, without a 
single reader except the one who cor- 
rects the proof. Even the most ego- 
tistic and unobservant public speaker 
w.ll- notice when his audience goes to 
sleep or walks out, but the author can 
never tell what pages his readers skip. 
[here is thus no immediate and auto- 
matic check on dullness and obscurity. 
This aécounts, | believe, for the fact 
that academical theses are apt to be hard 
reading and uninteresting even for those 
who are interested in the subject. The 
ancient sophist lost his income if his 
pupils could not -win cases in the agora 
or failed to convince that the worse was 
the better reason. The income of the 
medieval school man depended upon his 
ability to train scholars to maintain a 
dogma against all comers. But no such 


test of success applies to the modern 
professor of rhetoric and logic, unless 


indeed he is coaching the team for an 
intercollegiate debate. 


It is not necessary to settle or even 
to discuss whether journalism is, or may 
become, one of the learned professions. 
Even tho training for it should in.time 
conie to be as specialized and technical 
as for law or medicine, still most of the 
writing for the press will continue to 
be done by those who have not made it 
their exclusive career. Some acquaint- 
ance with the art of writing for an im- 
mediate purpose should be as common 
as a knowledge of parliamentary law. It 
is indeed not worth while to establish 
a school to teach how to correct proof 
or to construct headlines of twenty let- 
ters containing a verb. Such technique 
of the various crafts of the printing 
house may properly be taught, but that 
is a minor matter. The instruction given 
to terary aspirants in some courses on 
authorship, to use a typewriter, enclose 
stamps and never roll the manuscript, 
is on a par with the advice to applicants 
for a position as office boy, to black your 
boots, comb your hair and not to whistle 
or chew gum, all very desirable things 
to know, yet after all not so important 
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as some other things less cften iaught. 
The census of 1900 discovered some 
30,000 journalists in the United States, 
and since the census takers were in- 
structed to “distinguish a journalist, ed- 
itor or reporter from an author or other 
literary person who does not follow jour- 
nalism as a distinct profession,” it is to 
be presumed that they were endowed 
with this remarkable power of discrimi- 
nation. But outside these narrow lines 
there are a large number of persons who 
could profit by training in the journal- 
istic art of collecting material and util- 
izing it to the best advantage at the mo- 
ment; especially the 6,000 authors and 
scientists, the 112,000 clergymen, the 
114,000 lawyers, the 4,000 librarians, the 
440,000 teachers, and the 7,000 univer- 
sity professors. That is, there are now 
more professed journalists in the Un'ted 
States than there are dentists, civil engi- 
neers, architects, veterinary surgeons, 
dairymen or trained nurses, yet many 
universities feel it necessary to provide 
a specialized training for these occupa- 
tions. Certainly the men and women 
who make a business of writing need 
education as much. : 

A start has already been made toward 
meeting this demand. The following 
universities and doubtless others that 1 
have not heard of, are giving more or 
less clearly differentiated courses in 
journalism: Missouri, New York, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Nebraska, Miami, 
Oregon, Washington, Ohio,. lowa State 
College and Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. And now Columbia University 
has a million dollars with which to 
found a School of Journalism and seven 
years in which to prove it a success. If 
at the end of that time Columbia has not 
made good, the second million goes to 
Harvard instead. Mr. Pulitzer, in ex- 
pounding his plan,* shows that he has 
no doubt of its practicality, tho he be- 
trays some skepticism as to the ability 
of any university to carry it out as he 
would have it done. In refuting the 
common objections that the newspaper 
man is “born, not made,” and that the 
trade may be best learned in the shop 
he says: 





_*The School of Journalism i» Columbia Universit) 
North American Review, May, 1904; republished by 
Columbia University. 
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“The only position that occurs to me which 
a man in our republic can successfully fill by 
the simple fact of birth is that of an idiot. 
Is there any other position for which a man 
does not demand and receive training—train- 
ing at home, training in schools and colleges, 
training by master craftsmen, or training 
thru bitter experience—thru the burns that 
make the child dread the fire, thru blunders 
costly to the aspirant? 

“This last is the process by which the pro- 
fession of journalism at present obtains its 
recruits. It works by natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest, and its failures are 
strewn along the wayside. 

“The ‘born editor’ who has_ succeeded 
greatly without special preparation is simply 
a man with unusual ability and aptitude for 
his chosen profession, with great power of 
concentration and sustained effort. He 1s one 
who loves his work and puts his whole heart 
and mind into it. He is in the strictest sense 
an educated man, but he has merely substi- 
tuted self-education for education by others, 
making up for any deficiencies in his training 
by the unreserved sacrifice of strength, energy 
and pleasure. Even in his case might it not 
be an advantage to have a system of instruc- 
tion that would give him the same results at 
a saving of much time and labor? 

“The ‘shop’ idea is the one that used to 
prevail in the law and in medicine. Legal 
studies began by copying bills of cost for the 
country lawyer; medical training by sweep- 
ing out a doctor’s office. Now it is recog- 
nized that better results are obtained hy 
starting with a systematic equipment in a 
professional school. The lawyer learns noth- 
ing at college except the theory of the law, 
its principles and some precedents. When he 
receives his diploma he is quite unprepared 
to practise. Nor does the doctor learn to 
practise at the medical school. He learns 
only principles, theories, rules, the experience 
of others—the foundation of his profession. 
After leaving college he must work in the 
hospitals to acquire the art of practically ap- 
plying his knowledge. 

“In journalism at present the newspaper of- 
fices are the hospitals, but the students come 
to them knowing nothing of principles or theo- 
ries. The newspaper hospital is extremely 
accommodating. It furnishes the patients for 
its young men to practise on, puts dissecting 
knives into the hands of beginners who do 
not know an artery from a vermiform ap- 
pendix and pays them for the blunders by 
which they gradually teach themselves their 
profession. We may sympathize with the stu- 
dents in their industrious efforts at self-edu- 
cation, but may we not also sympathize with 
the unfortunate editor who has to work with 
such incompetent instruments?” 


This is sound educational psychology. 
The success of the extension of school 
training into new fields goes far to es- 
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tablish the theorem that anything that 
can be learned can be taught. This is 
merely to say that proper methods and 
guidance and inspiration can reduce the 
waste of time and material in acquiring 
the necessary competency. It is because 
of this discovery of the possibility of ed- 
ucating for anything that young men are 
coming to assume positions of responsi- 
bility formerly reserved to their elders. 
We are learning how to endow youth 
with the experience of age, yes, with 
the experience of the ages. We can 
really put old heads on young shoulders. 

Professor Bergson, in his address at 
University College, London, two weeks 
ago, expounded the theory that the prog- 
ress of the world depended upon man’s 
power to condense duration by summar- 
izing the past in the present application 
of it. Th’s idea of telescoping time is, 
to Bergson’s mind, not merely a daring 
metaphor but quite a literal truth. It is 
at any rate what we try to do in the 
educative process. Just as the embryo 
recapitulates within a few months the 
evolutionary stages of a million years, 
so the college student within a few years 
gains knowledge, methods and_ ideals 
which have required centuries of human 
labor to develop. 

The journalist, more than other men, 
needs to have his individual energy re- 
inforced by this control of the power of 
the past, which is most easily attained by 
systematic education. But the methods 
of journalistic training when they have 
been worked out will, I believe, be found 
applicable and useful in other depart- 
ments of the university and to many stu- 
dents not intending to enter the profes- 
sion. I would even go further and sug- 
gest in conclusion that the editing and 
publishing of periodicals, which is al- 
ready recognized as a legitimate func- 
tion of a university, may be extended to 
include a journal of a more general and 
popular character, not as a_ student 
paper, or a laboratory exercise, or a 
model or a competitor of existing peri- 
odicals, but for the purpose of providing 
news and comment of a different. char- 
acter than privately owned papers seem 
able to supply. 


New York City, 











Japanese Scenery 


BY FREDERIC STARR 








{Our readers will be interested in this afticle writter by Professor Starr, of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 
museums. 


The author has been connected with 
In 1904 he went to Japan on behalf of the St. Louis Exposition to secure a 


several different colleges and 


group of the Ainu, the aboriginal population of Japan, for which he was awarded a grand prize. 
He has also traveled extensively in Mexico and the Kongo, and is at the present moment: 


again on his way to Japan —ED1ToR.] 


OURISTS are prone to indulge in 
T_T superlative praise of Japanese 
scenery. Even experienced trav- 

elers who know Europe and America are 
often extreme in their appreciation. One 
lady friend, who has seen much, consid- 
ers it the loveliest land in the world. 
Against such a chorus of approval only 
a bold man can venture dissent, and one 
who does dissent must seriously seek for 
the explanation of this all but unanimous 
outburst of praise. If the scenery of 
Japan is not the finest, why is there so 
general assent to the proposition? 


Frankly I admit that for me Japanese 
scenery falls far short of its reputation. 
Why, then, do most people so much ad- 


mire it? Probably because the Japanese 
themselves so greatly admire it. No- 
where else does any people so profound- 
ly, so passionately, enjoy, appreciate, 
adore their landscape. Crowds of men, 
women, children, daily visit the famous 
places of Japan to enjoy the view. The 
beautiful places of the empire are known 
by name to all; they are topics of con- 
versation; they are themes for poems; 
they have been represented in draw- 
ings and prints a thousand times; 
associations, historical and sentimental, 
are connected with them. Thus even 
the tourist, the globe-trotter, igno- 
rant of history and tradition, callous 
to art and poetry—even he catches some- 
thing of the permeating spirit and sees 
things, not with the coldly critical eye of 
the judge, but with the warm affection 
of the patriotic native. 

Not that we wish to underrate the 
actual charms of Japan. There are many 
scenes of beauty in the Island Empire. 
Japanese landscapes are for the most part 
“pretty” rather than grand or impres- 
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sive. There are many pretty hills— 
grass-sheeted, tree-clad, rock-sloped; 
there are many pretty valleys with river 
torrents ;.there are many pretty cascades, 
silver threads or gauzy veils against the 
mountain side; there are quantities of 
hot springs and placid lakes. There is 
no Niagara, however, nor Colorado 
Cafion, nor Yellowstone Park. There is 
one grand scenic feature—yes; Fuji is 
grand. It does not equal Orizaba, but 
it is far more impressive and striking 
than Popocatepetl ; tho only rising to an 
altitude of 12,390 feet above the sea 
level, while Popocatepetl has 17,000 feet, 
Japan’s snowcapped volcano rises almost 
directly from the ocean’s border, while 
the Mexican monster protrudes from a 
plateau which is already a mile above the 
sea. Fuji excepted, the terms pictur- 
esque and romantic are those most suit- 
able and applicable to Japanese land- 
scape. 

The passion of the Japanese for scenic 
beauty is a curiously interesting trait. 
In its beginning, it was due in part to 
China, and Japan’s ideals of landscape 
beauty have been affected by Chinese 
standards. With us of the West appre- 
ciation of the beauty of natural scenery 
appears to be of recent growth. Many 
ingenious essays have been written to 
demonstrate the fact; without admitting 
all the essayists have claimed, we may 
admit that, until recently, we have been 
strangely unappreciative and unrespon- 
sive. We have had eyes that saw not, 
and hearts that resisted the appeal of 
beauty. Landscape appreciation was one 
quality—there are others—in which the 
Oriental far surpassed us at the time 
when East and West came into touch. 


Much of the Japanese landscape 
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charm is due to the harmonious combi- 
nation of art with nature. The famous 
view is that of some shrine, temple or 
palace in its setting; even in the wildest 
mountain scenery the searching eye 
comes upon a lonely dwelling, a temple 
half hidden by trees or almost engulfed 
in some gorge or cafion; a torii at the 
base of a ridge, or a line of torii leading 
up the slope to a temple lost among the 
pines. Never does the construction ob- 
trude; it is not built to be seen, but fits 
into the landscape as naturally as the 
scenic elements themselves. Even in the 
case of advertising horrors, the ef- 
fect is less bad than among ourselves. 
It is true that the Japanese landscape is 
sadly marred by the commercial adver- 
tiser; but the Japanese art sense avoids 
our solid billboard style, blotting out 
great sections of the view. Generally, 
their announcements are made by fig- 
ures, designs and characters cut out 
completely and separately displayed; 
they mar, but blot out little, and after 
some weathering fit naturally into their 
surroundings. In fact, at times one may 


almost fancy them as materializations of 
the chirography of old Kobo Daishi pro- 


jected outward into space. 
Much of the Japanese love for scenery 
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is associational. The noted view is the 
spot where some hero lived or died, 
where some notable event was acted; it 
is a spot hallowed by memory. Not only 
the bare scene, but the scene in a definite 
season, state, condition or association, is 
that which gives esthetic satisfaction. 
This is well exemplified in the “eight 
beauties of Omi.” These e:ght famous 
views are located on Lake Biwa, named 
from the resemblance of its outline to 
the form of the musical instrument, 
biwa, a kind of lute. The eight beauties 
are “the autumn moon seen from Ishi- 
yama, the evening snow on Hiroyama, 
the sunset glow at Seta, the evening bell 
at Miidera, the boats sailing back from 
Yabasa, a bright sky with a breeze at 
Awazu, rain by night at Karasaki, and 
wild geese alighting at Katata.” This 
is not mere landscape; season, time, 
sound, condition, association, all enter 
into the sentiment. In these eight scenes 
the art element, the human touch, is 
curiously absent; only in the evening 
bell and the returning boats are we re- 
minded of man. The mere list of names 
is poetical—moving the fancy and stir- 
ring the emotion. Actual experience of 
the eight beauties demands repeated vis- 
its at different times and seasons. The 
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“eight beauties of Omi’ are suggested 
from China; there are eight older ~beau- 
ties of Liao-Liang.” 

A constant element in Japanese enjoy- 
ment of scenery is the presence of the 
quaint or fanciful. An odd feature 
catches the eye and tickles the fancy. 
Some queer association is recalled by the 
point of view or circumstance. Fuji is 
grand, the grandest landscape feature of 
Japan. It rises, beautifully symmetrical, 
irom the coast plain to a hight of more 
than 12,000 feet; it is eternally snow- 
capped. It is love- 
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anese consider pre-eminently beautiful. 
The Sankei (three views) are Matsu- 
shima, Miyajima and Ama-no-Hashi 
date. The names are known to all; pic- 
tures of them are everywhere to be seen. 
|housands and thousands of Japanese 
have seen all three, tho they are widely 
separated. Miyajima has probably been 
most visited; Matsushima ¢omes next in 
visitors; relatively few see Ama-no- 
Hashidate. 

Matsushima lies furthest north, not 
far from the fine old town, Sendai. Less 
than an hour’s ride 





ly from the Bay of 
Yokohama when 
the newly risen sun 
tints the snowcap 
with. rose and 
floods the lower 
slopes with pur- 
ples. It is the 
sacred mountain, 
and pilgrimage to 
its summit is at 
once excuse for 
picnic sport and 
pious duty. But 
not one distant 
view, beautiful tho 
it be, nor summit 
pilgrimage, _ satis- 
fies the Japanese 





by rail brings the 
visitor from that 
little capital to 
Matsushima sta - 
tion, where  jin- 
rickshas wait to 
take him to the vil- 
lage on the shore. 
While a good din- 
ner of fresh sea 
food is preparing, 
one looks down 
from the little ho- 
tel, perched high 
upon the cliff, and 
views the bay, 
studded with islets 
of rock, some ab- 
solutely bare, but 








taste for beauty or 
sense of propriety. 
He who will do 
Fuji must go around it. Only. then, 
when he has seen it from every 
point of the whole 360° around, can he 
claim to know the mountain. One of 
the most popular of the works of the 
great artist Hokusai is his book of 
prints, “One Hundred Views of Fuji.” 
Some of the hundred are fine distant 
views, sharply silhouetted against the 
sky; others are partial views from near 
or far where but a bit of a single slope 
is recognizable; some show groups of 
pilgrims; one shows the great cone as 
if seen between the sprawling legs of 
a busied workman. Surprise, unex- 
pected connection, quaint association— 
these are to the Japanese the very 
essence of these pictures; they are the 
very essence of the pleasure in the views 
themselves. 

There are three views which the Jap- 
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FUJI SEEN THRU THE PINES 


most of them bear- 
ing pine trees, 
whose gnarled and 
twisted trunks and sprawling, spreading 
branches are studies in grotesque. ‘Tis 
they that give the name Matsushima, 
“pine islands.” A stiff breeze is blow- 
ing; the sun shines brightly on the 
dancing waves; the sky and water vie 
with each other in a color contest, both 
flecked with white. The islands range 
from bare rocks rising a few feet above 
the waves to hills 300 feet in hight. Be- 
tween Matsushima and Shiogama, the 
usual trip made by the visitor, there are 
eighty-eight islands; outside that course 
are hundreds more. Small sailing boats 
take the visitor out between these is'- 
ands, the material of which is a soft 
rock, that readily wears under wave ac- 
tion into all sorts of quaint and irregular 
forms—sharp cliffs, undercuts, caverns, 
arches. Most have fanciful names,-sug- 
gested by their shape or relations. One 
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peculiarity, which 1 have never seen 
mentioned, is that there are often pairs, 
two of almost exactly the same form 
together, one smaller than the other; 
thus there are two almost as square as 
dry goods boxes and there are two which 
suggest the neck and head of some great 
sea-bird raised from the water. 
Miyajima, “the temple island,” is most 
easily accessible of the Sankei. It is 
near the city of Hiroshima and is often 
approached from there. Small steamers 
make the run between mainland and 
island in a few minutes. A _ rocky 
island, wooded and gullied, it was for- 
merly tabooed to death and woman. It 
is enormously popular. Teahouses and 
little ‘hotels abound; scores of small 
shops sell curios and local souvenirs. 
There are lovely pools of clearest water 
connected by tumbling brooks in the 
gullies, the sides of which and the hill 
slopes are grown with maples and cherry 
trees. In autumn the slopes are splendid 
in crimsons, reds and purples, and in the 
spring time clouded with white bloom. 
Tame deer approach the strolling visitor 
without timidity. At the water’s edge, 
built on piles out over the shallow sea, 
is the famous Shinto temple, painted in 
red and white, low, wide-stretched, ram- 
bling. Out in the sea before it is a noble 
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LOOKING WEST FROM THE SHORE OF 
MIYAJIMA ON THE INLAND SEA 
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torii—the characteristic gateway of ap- 
proach to Shinto temples. The view 


should be seen from the open water 
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CARVED ROCKS AND PINE-CLAD ISLANDS, 
MATSUSHIMA 


looking toward the island. The tort 
standing boldly in the sea, the temple be- 
yond it, and the tree-clad mountain 
island as a background, make a lovely 
combination. Of all the Sankei it is the 
favorite of the artist. We saw it at. its 
worst. The lowest ebb not only left the 
temple out of water and the foul-smell- 
ing mud and slime all exposed, but even 
the torii rose from mud; worse yet, as it 
was undergoing renovation, it was, com- 
pletely enclosed in an ugly scaffolding of 
bambus. Even so, however, the visit 
was worth while. 

For one hundred who see Miyajima 
and ten who visit Matsushima, perhaps 
one person goes to Ama-no-Hashidate. 
Yet of the three, it is perhaps the most 
remarkable and notable. Any one may 
in the ordinary course of life happen to 
be near the sacred “temple island”; 
many in going to and fro reach Sendai 
and may run out to the “pine islands” ; 
but who will see the ‘“heaven-bridge”’ 
must journey there on purpose. One 
may go by rail to Maizuru, on the west 
coast, and then by little steamer to Mi- 


‘yazu, whose jinrickshas take him to the 


little inn, Araki-ya, close by the heaven- 
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bridge, for the night. It is a lovely spot, 
with the waves lapping the shore just 
below. -In the early morning of a dull 
and rainy day we went by boat and jin- 
ricksha to the outlook cliff; climbing 
some hundreds of feet, we finally looked 
down upon the striking and curious 
scene. The promontory on which we 
stood had an almost vertical front; from 
its base stretched out straight, long and 
narrow, a spit of sand almost two miles 
long and less than 200 feet in width. 
It ‘stretched out into the bay, almost to 
the other shore. It was grown with 
great pines, knotted and gnarled, twisted 
and irregular. It quite cuts off an inner 
from an outer bay, only some 200 yards 
from the extreme top of the spit remain- 
ing open. Often when the water on one 
side is lashed to fury by the winds, that 
on the other side is calm and placid. 
The quaint conceits, so common to the 
Japanese, are exemplified in connection 
with this one of the Sankei; there is a 
proper way to view this landscape. The 
visitor should stand with his back to the 
view ; then leaning forward, he looks be- 
tween his legs; he must bend far enough 
over to see the very top line of the hills 
across the bay sharply against the sky. 
No one who has not viewed it thus has 
really seen Ama-no-Hashidate! Ah, well, 
we have seen it. 

Scenes of mist and cloud greatly de- 
light the Japanese. We love to see things 
in a full glare of daylight, with photo- 
graphic nakedness of detail. One even- 
ing we stood with a Japanese friend on 
the veranda of the great Temple of Asa- 
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kusa, just after the doors were closed. 
It was a dreary night, damp and misty. 
He stood delighted, looking toward the 
city. Strain our eyes as we might, we 
could see nothing, save here and there a 
dim light struggling against the gloom ; 
not a-line of building or landscape was 
visible. His feeling of delight was too 
great to be restrained and he cried, 
“How fine! how beautiful!’ We were 
new then and looked at him a little 
doubting his seriousness. We know bet- 
ter now; of course he was in earnest. 
And it was beautiful; of course. Fuji 
bare and naked in a blaze of sunshine is 
beautiful; Fuji with its summit wrapped 
in cloud and mist is more beautiful ; Fuji 
blotted out by fog until but a hint or 
line is left is most beautiful. It is for 
the same reason that, while all love the 
cherry blossom, the poet best loves the 
plum. And that plum is loveliest when 
its brown branches are sprinkled with 
tight-closed buds, and only here and- 
there a hint of whiteness, not when it is 
a snowy mass of opened flowers. Artis- 
tically and psychically much may be said 
in favor of the Japanese attitude and 
point of view. Contrast the bare truth- 
fulness of the photograph with the 
dainty suggestiveness of a fine sketch; 
which is most enjoyed by the true artist ? 
What landscape most ministers to the 
love of nature: one that presents all, 
leaving naught to the imagination and 
art construction of the beholder, or that 
where his delight depends upon his per- 
sonal participation in the supply of 
details ? 


Cuicaco, Itt. 


In Dear Disguise 


BY MARGARET ROOT GARVIN 


Wuen Sorrow hastened to my door, 

Where many griefs had gone before! 

It entered where my heart lay prone, 

Too deep despairing to make moan; 

When, lo! a loving voice, apart, 

Was saying:—“Dear, how brave thou art!” 
For very pride, for very shame— . 
A craven, called by hero’s name— 

From my faint heart some valor came! 


“The way is lonely and is long,” 

i hear Love say, “but thou art strong!” 

Then, as some weakling might be made 

True knight; by touch of accolade, 

I rise, with strength that-is not mine, 

To merit Love’s belief divine: 

We are not brave, nor strong, nor wise, 

Save as beheld by Love’s blind eyes, 

Yet play the réle, in dear disguise! 
Wuitesroro, N. Y. 

















The Bee Man 


BY GEORGE ABADIE 


vanced straight at the visitor, 

walking briskly with grave, intent 
expression, ears half cocked, tail straight 
and rigid. He looked as if he had a 
painful duty to perform and was going 
to get it over quickly. But the visitor 
never in his life had found a dog that 
would bite him; so he stood quite still 
and spoke pleasantly. The dog relaxed 
none of his gravity. He approached 
within touching distance and conducted 
an examination that for thoroness might 
well be a model for Uncle Samuel in his 
relations with newly arrived immigrants. 

Evidently the visitor carried creden- 
tials of which he was unaware, for as 
the inspection proceeded the sternness of 
the inspector unbent, and he finished by 
smiling broadly at the visitor, jumping 
upon him, and hailing him as a friend 
and brother. He grew so exuberant at 
last that it became necessary to box his 
ears. 

Even. at that, tho, a remnant of his 
first suspicion seemed to remain. Wher- 
ever the visitor moved the dog went, 
watching. And the reason was that he 


ike dog never said a word, but ad- 


was in charge of the entire place, and 
felt the full weight-of his responsibility. 

The Bee Man’s cottage stood on the 
crest of a hill that sloped sharply all the 
way down to one of the most beautiful 
lakes in the world, half a mile distant. 
Three miles across, the land of the op- 
posite shore sloped sharply up to a 
height of about eight hundred feet, and 
above these hills each evening the won- 
derful spectacle of the sunset was dis- 
played—generally exquisite and chang- 
ing its details every minute. 

The Bee Man, when at home, enjoyed 
a prospect that extended in some direc- 
tions for twenty or thirty miles. Apples 
pears, plums, peaches and grapes were 
ripening all about. The corn had been 
discouraged by the drouth, but the al- 
falfa had already yielded three mowings 
and was getting ready for another. In 
front were bright flowers, at the side a 
vegetable garden full of rich gifts: 
corn, potatoes, tomatoes, parsnips, rad- 
ishes, cabbages, cauliflowers, pumpkins, 
squashes—all sorts of good things. If 
the Bee Man went out in a boat, threw 
in his fishing line with its spoon hook, 
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held his mouth correctly, and refrained 
from using improper language, he was 
likely to catch a splendid lake trout, or 
salmon trout, weighing anywhere from 
two to fourteen pounds. If he had 
patience he might even catch two or 
three or half a dozen of these, and sell 
his surplus for good cash at the big 
hotel. 

His cottage was immediately above 
the horse trough, where travelers 
stopped for water, the post office was 
only a few minutes’ walk removed, and 
there the very best of society was to be 
encountered, and in the rear the justice 
of the peace, who had all the laws of the 
land at his fingers’ ends, and who was 
also postmaster, general adviser, G. A. R. 
hero, and dignitary of the church, had 
his office. 
arrived every day, and the senate sat 
every afternoon on the stoop of the 
harnessmaker’s shop next door to the 
post office, discussing and settling the 
affairs of the world with high decorum 
and complete finality. 

And the Bee Man, having keen in- 
terest in life, and having made over three 
tons of honey last year—his flocks and 
herds roaming everywhere and collecting 
toll from all the neighbors—surely his 
is a happy life. What more could mor- 
tal want? 

But where was the Bee Man? The 
visitor moved about his yard and gar- 
den, everywhere followed and watched 
by the dog. He called, he whistled, he 
gave Indian whoops, and only silence 
responded. At last he followed a path 
down to the orchard, passed a fence, and 
lo! scores of beehives under the trees, 
and among them a stout figure moving 
busily, crowned by a_ broad-brimmed 
straw hat, over which a black veil was 
draped and tucked in about the neck. 

The Bee Man himself. 

“Hello,” said he, “didn’t the dog bite 
you?” 

“Not yet,” said the visitor. 

“That’s queer,” said the Bee Man, dis- 
appo‘ntedly. “He generally bites a 
stranger in the feet or ankles.” 

“T never met a dog that would bite 
me. But did you know that there’s a 
warrant out for you?” 

“Warrant ?” 


“Yes. Receiving stolen goods. Some 


All the great newspapers ' 
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of your bees have been arrested. Quack- 
enbush made the complaint. Other 
neighbors say that your bees go on their 
land and steal all they can carry away. 
lf any man dares defend his property 
he gets stung.” 

“If anybody made complaint against 
my bees for larceny, what do you think 
I'd do. I'd sue him for services ren- 
dered. That's what. They wouldn't 
have any fruit if it wasn’t for my bees. 
My bees work in the apple, and cherry, 
and peach, pear and plum trees in the 
blossom time. They work all day long 
carrying the pollen from blossom to 
blossom, fertilizing. Why, evefyone ex- 
cept city folks knows what the bees do 
for the farmers and fruit growers. 
Why, my bees make their fruit crops, 
that’s what they do—and we don’t charge 
them a cent.” 

“But they don’t ask you to do it.” 

“Well, now, that’s where you’re mis- 
taken. They come here just before the 
blossom time and ask me if I won’t take 
and set hives in their orchards so the 
bees will get to work and give their fruit 
a good start. And I do it, just to be 
neighborly,’ 

“That’s all right, but nobody likes to 
get stung, and they say you will have to 
muzzle your bees. There’s a new State 
law that makes you either muzzle your 
bees or keep them chained up at home.” 

“A lot of good a muzzle would do. 
Do you suppose they sting with their 
heads? There isn’t any need of being 
stung. All you have got to do is to get 
out of their way.” 

“Why don’t you 
bees ?” 

“We did. -Yes, sir; there was a man 
who did that. He invented a stingless 
bee and then went around demonstrat- 
ing. Well, sir, he was upon the plat- 
form demonstrating those bees, showing 
they had no stings, telling what good 
honeymakers they were, when they went 
for him. They grabbed him all around 
the face. He jumped down and scooted 
for the bushes, and when he got away 
from those bees his face was all blood. 
Those bees didn’t sting, but they bit. 
That was enough for the stingless bees.” 

“Well, the sting doesn’t amount te 
much, anyway.” 

“Doesn’t, hey? 


invent - stingless 


One sting will kill a 
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THE BEE MAN MADE THREE TONS OF 


man if it is in the right place. Not so 
long ago there was a man killed by one 
sting. Stung in the jugular vein. Two 
or three people are killed every year by 
bee stings. Bees can kill horses—that’s 
how much their stings amount to. They 
killed a horse near here not so long ago. 
I guess a bee must have stung him, for 
he got wild and kicked the side of his 
stall out. He ran out of the stable then, 
and a mob of bees went for his head and 
stung him so he died.” 

“Then the bee keeper ought to have 
paid for him.” 

“No, sir. They ought to have the right 
screens on the stable, so’s the bees 
couldn’t get in.” 

“But the bees had no business to fly 
over the fence. That’s trespass—and no 
right to sting the horse—that’s assault 
and battery.” 

“Oh, no; 
anywhere.” 

“Farmers are compelled to keep their 
cattle and hogs in.” 

“Yes, but bees is different. That’s the 
law. Cattle and hogs is domestic, but 
bees is wild. They go where they like. 
They always were free.” 


no, indeed. Bees can 


go 
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“But you must be responsible for the 
damage your bees do.” 

“No sir! That’s all settled. Bees is 
free. There was a case of a man in 
New York that kept his bees on top of a 
tenement house, right in the heart of 
the city. Those bees had to make honey, 
and they weren’t enough flowers, so they 
went to a candy factory and helped them- 
selves from what they found there. 

“A lot of girls worked in that candy 
factory, and in the summer time they 
had to keep the windows open, and the 
bees came in. The girls thought the 
bees was fun at first, but finally one got 
stung. Then the candy man went to 
the bee man and told- him his bees were 
a nuisance, and he must go away from 
the city, and the bee man got mad and 
said it wasn't so. His bees weren’t a nui- 
sance, and he wouldn’t move. Then they 
went to court, and the court heard all 
about it, and decided that the bees 
weren’t a nuisance, and the bee man 
needn't move. So the candy man had 
to move his factory—that’s all the satis- 
faction he got.” 

“That was an outrage. If I’d been 
on the bench I’d have given that bee man 
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a year in prison and a big fine besides.” 
“No, sir; you couldn’t do it. Bees is 
free.” 

“Maybe they are, but they mustn’t be 
nuisances.” 

“Bees aren’t nuisances. Maybe they're 
pests, but they aren’t nuisances. My 
bees don’t sting anybody unless they 
get them mad. Neighbors could make 
me put up a nine foot fence around my 
place if they wanted to, so’s to make the 
bees fly high over the wagons—that’s the 
law—but they don’t want to. My bees 
don’t annoy nobody, and they make the 
fruit crop.” 

Up in the new honey house behind the 
cottage there were chairs and a table, 
and a whole library of bee literature, 
with the bee magazines and papers. The 
Bee Man knew his subject and was up 
to date. He simply overflowed with in- 
formation, which, when tested by the 
books, proved accurate. 

He has sixty-five hives altogether, 
some of eight frames and some of four- 
teen frames. A frame is a large pane of 
glass bound in wood. On each side of 
the glass is the design of the hexagonal 
cells. The frame is hung vertically, and 


must be plumb and true, or the worker 


hees raise a row about it. They are 
fussy and very particular. If a frame is 
hung out of plumb, the workers pull it 
straight, and fasten it in the right posi- 
tion by means of wax. The frames hang 
side by side in the interior of the hive. 
The cell design on the glass is a sugges- 
tion. The worker bees get busy and 
build up the cells on both sides of the 
glass, and when the cells are ready they 
are filled with honey, and capped over 
with wax, sealing them up. 

According to the Bee Man, bees know 
a great deal more than “folks.” But 
even with all their knowledge they need 
watching, and occasional assistance. For 
instance, frames are set apart for brood, 
and the queen is politely requested to 
use these frames for her eggs. Generally 
she does as requested, but occasionally 
she is absent-minded or contrary and 
lays eggs in honey cells. The tendency 
of bees when left to their own devices is 
to have the brood cells in the center with 
honey cells all around them, but this 
makes it inconvenient to extract the 
honey, therefore the queen is restricted 
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so that she must use the brood frames 
and no others. . 

The importance of a good queen is 
thus described by Doolittle, a celebrated 
authority : 

“Upon no other one thing does the honey 
part of the apiary depend so much as it does 
upon the queen. Give me a good queen— 
one which can be brought up to the highest 
production of eggs just when we want them 
—and I will show you a honey crop, if the 
flowers do not fail to secrete nectar. But 
with a poor queen—one that you must coax 
for her eggs to little or no purpose at the 
right time—the flowers often bloom in vain, 
even when the honey secretion is the great- 
est. 

The Bee Man’s stock is Italian, which 
he agrees with most American authori- 
ties in thinking the best. Their native 
place was a small district of northern It- 
aly and Switzerland. They were well 
known to Virgil. and Aristotle, but did 
not secure widespread reputation until 
discovered by Captain Balderstein, of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s army. He spread 
their fame, and now they are favorites 
thruout the world, being great honey 
makers and gentle—as bees go. 

The average life of a worker during 
the honey season is only from thirty-six 
to forty-two days, and the ranks, there- 
fore, must be profusely recruited if the 
strength of the hive is to be kept up. 
A good queen lays 3,000 eggs per day, 
and 75 per cent. of these hatch out. Two- 
thirds are workers—imperfect females. 
The queen is a perfect female, and the 
drones are males. When first hatched 
the worker egg yields a small straight 
worm which has a voracious appetite and 
grows till its body has to curve to accom- 
modate itself to the cell. Nurses feed it 
with great assiduity and apparent solici- 
tude. At the end of five days it ceases 
to eat. Then in thirty-six hours it spins 
itself a cocoon from the middle part of 
the under lip. The cocoon sticks to the 
interior of the cell. In three days the 
worm turns into a nymph or pupa. There 
is a perfect insect in the cocoon on the 
20th or 21st day after laying the egg. 
This insect cuts its way out, and some 
authorities say that the nurses that fed 
her in her infancy give her assistance 
and food, lick her clean, and seem to 
give her instructions. Others deny this, 
and declare that the nurses which were 
so solicitous in feeding her when in the 
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infant state are now brutal, step on her 
head forcing her back into the cell from 
which she is trying to emerge, and seem 
perfectly callous, if not hostile. 

Whatever be the truth about this, most 
of the workers escape from their cells 
and get to work. Their first job is to 
heip the nurses feed the infants with 
honey. A few days later they go to the 
fields and gather honey and bee bread. 

Many poets have written about the en- 
viable lot of the bee, and one of Bliss 
Carmen’s most charming poems is “A 
More Ancient Mariner.” This repre- 
sents the bee as a Bold Buccaneer, sail- 
ing about making love to all the buds 
and despoiling them of their sweets. 
“He” wickedly, jovially swaggers 
thru the summer, loved by all the flowers 
that he ruins, and in winter feasts high, 
residing at ease in his castle. 

This is good poetry but very poor fact, 
seeing that the roving bee is a female, 
driven by a very demon of industry. 
She works both night and day. If you 
go with a light to the hive at midnight 
you will see her as busy as ever “evap- 
orating” the honey—getting the water 
out of it by drawing it up into her sack 
She does 


and then discharging it again. 
not sleep at all. 

It is the drones that have the nearest 
approach to an easy time found in a bee- 


hive. All that they do is to attend to 
the queen and eat honey. They join in 
the “cleaning flights,” when the bees, 
in the interest of hive sanitation, all go 
for an airing, but they don’t visit flowers 
except accidentally, and they do no real 
work at all. 

From time immemorial the drone has 
been held up to public scorn as a loafer. 
But he does not deserve it. He has not 
the apparatus for gathering honey or 
pollen He can’t work. He can’t even 
guard the hive, for he has no sting. And 
as for having an easy time, if he could 
speak or write he would testify to the 
contrary. If flowers fail to secrete nec- 
tar, there is a slaughter of drones. Al- 
most anything serves as an excuse for 
slaughtering drones, and as soon as the 
honey season is over all the drones are 
slaughtered. Good drones are as neces- 
sary as good queens, yet they are en- 
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tirely without honor in their own coun- 
try. 

As to the queen, she is only an abso- 
lute monarch in the sense that she 
reigns alone. She will not tolerate any 
other queen in the hive. If she meets 
another in the hive, there is a duel to the 
death. Queens are armed with stings, 
but use them only on rival queens. 

The bees, if left to themselves, are 
likely not to act quickly enough to take 
full advantage of what the blossoms are 
offering, so the bee master helps them. 
An infant worker can be developed into 
a queen by transferring it from a work- 
er’s to a larger “queen’s cell.” The 
nurses then feed it on “royal jelly,” a 
predigested food made by the nurses for 
the occasion—and the food does the rest. 

Meanwhile the news that a new queen 
is coming spreads all thru the hive. The 
old queen hears it or feels it—knows it 
somehow—and flies about in a royal 
rage, screaming—"‘piping’”—and search- 
ing for her rival. If she could get at 
her she would cut thru the cell in which 
she lives and stab her to death. But the 
bees know that and put a guard to re- 
strain her. If necessary, the guard kills 
her. Under any circumstances, the bee 
master kills her by pinching her head as 
soon as the new queen is ready to per- 
form her duties. 

So the lot of the bee is not so very 
enviable, after all. ‘The hive is full of 
plots, conspiracies, jealousies, wars and 
murders. The colony is always ready 
to turn on the queen and execute her if 
she fails to serve them well. The drones 
are slaughtered as a matter of course 
when honey gathering ceases, even tho 
there may be a great surplus stored up. 

The worker’s lot is one of grinding 
toil, more severe than any known to 
humanity. She is a slim Amazon, whose 
one soft spot, apparently, is for the 
brood. She’s a fanatic for neatness and 
order in the hive. She tidies up frantic- 
ally, and when she feels that she is dy- 
ing, her last effort is expended in mak- 
ing her way out, so that she may not 
cause trouble. She is certainly not self- 
ish, but a martyr to duty—as she under- 
stands it. 

Vators, N. Y. 











“Why?” 


BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


HERE are some puzzling things in 
our boasted civilization which 
continue to remain more or less 

mysterious to the average man and wo- 
man. It is not altogether a pleasant 
frame of mind for one to be continually 
asking the little question, “Why?” as he 
goes about his day’s work. Nevertheless, 
the object of this little article is to ask 
this question in a number of instances 
which are more or less constantly ob- 
truding themselves upon the writer’s at- 
tention. If any readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT can answer any of these ques- 
tions, it would be a source of relief to the 
mind of more than one individual who 
has been disturbed by what may seem to 
be little things, but which nevertheless 
are a part of the day’s program. 

Kor instance, to begin with, why 
should the Church perpetuate century 
after century the curious and hopeless 
custom of maintaining its ministry on a 
pay system which has no regular ad- 
vancement? Thousands of ministers in 
this country who began their service sev- 
eral years ago in churches which paid a 
salary of $1,500 are receiving exactly the 
same compensation today. In the course 
of these years, the ministers have at least 
in some cases doubled their efficiency as 
preachers, pastors and organizers. They 
have in hundreds of cases seen their 
churches grow in the same ratio. I have 
in my mind, as I write, at least twenty- 
five churches where the membérship has 
doubled and even trebled in ten years’ 
time; but the minister is still receiving 
the same salary with which he started. 
This failure to compensate for effort ex- 
pended is not true of any other profes- 
sion in the world. I think now of two 
young men who started their life careers 
at the same time, twenty years ago. One 
is a surgeon and physician and the other 
is a minister. The minister has seen his 
church grow from 100 members to 500. 
He is an efficient, capable and at times a 
brilliant man. He loves his church peo- 
ple and they love him. His salary when 
he began was $1,600. It is now $2,000. 
The people who love him and whom he 
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serves have actually given him $400 ad- 
vance thru a period of twenty years of 
hard and unselfish work. There are in 
this church at least twenty-five men who 
own automobiles, any one of whom could 
out of his own pocket pay the entire sal- 
ary and never miss it. : ' 

The other young man had a hard 
struggle for the first three years to make 
his way. It is estimated that he is now 
worth at least $50,000, and he performs 
operations which bring him in $250 or 
$300 apiece. It is not unusual for him 
to make $1,000 a week. He is no bright- 
er mentally than the minister and he ts 
not any more useful to the community. 
The same thing is true immediately 
when we enter the world of business. 
The preacher, of all men in the world 
today, has little hope, as he looks for- 
ward to the rainy day. He can grow old 
and poor with the high cost of living 
confronting him and people do not seem 
to care. Why? 

The average citizen turns to his daily 
paper and sees that the Government has 
hit the trusts another blow. Before he 
starts up to the grocery store to order 
the dinner for the day, he congratulates 
his wife and himself over the vigorous 
measures that are being taken. When 
he asks the grocer the price of a certain 
commodity which is controlled by a 
trust, he finds that it has gone up a cent 
or a cent and a half higher per pound or 
quart. He wants to know “Why?” and 
the grocer does not know. It has simply 
gone up; that is all. Meanwhile the 
Government is fining the trust, and— 
glorious fact—the trust is found guilty 
and obliged to pay its fine. ‘At last,” 
the average citizen says, ‘‘justice is done; 
the guilty are being punished. The 
iniquitous trust is being overhauled by 
a stern and justice-loving Government.” 
The fine of one million dollars or more 
is turned into the United States Treas- 
ury. At last the people have come to 
their own! 

But when the man’s grocery Dill 
comes in he notes the little fact that sev- 
eral items have increased their price per 
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pound or package. He pays the grocery 
bill like an honest man—he always, does 
—and then he does some arithmetic. He 
computes an interesting sum which fig- 
ures out the interesting fact that the 
vuilty trust which paid its fine cheerfully 
to the Government has made that much 
out of the people by raising the price a 
cent or two. Then the man goes home 
to his wife at night and says, “Did you 
know | had been fined one million dol- 
lars by the Government for breaking the 
law?” His wife says, “Why, no, John; 
| did not know it.” “Well,’ he says, “1 
have, and | am paying it like an honest 
man.” The average citizen, when he 
goes to bed, says to himself, “Why?” 
What is the use of anti-trust laws which 
affect to break the trusts if they can 
quietly raise the prices of the articles 
and pay those fines by proxy? Also 
there was an item in the paper yesterday 
telling about a man who stole some 
chickens. They put him in jail. Why 
do they not put men in jail who steal one 
million dollars from the Government? 
It is a strange civilization. 

The average citizen once in a while 
is sick or his wife needs the care of a 
physician. The physician is called in 
and the husband anxiously wants to 
know what is the matter. The physician 
writes a prescription and says to the 
man, “Take that to the drug store and 
get it filled out.” The plain citizen does 
so and he receives a bottle or a box 
which costs from 40 to 60 cents. He 
may not use more than a fraction of the 
pills in the box or the liquid in the bottle, 
but it costs him 60 cents just the same. 
He wants to know “Why?” Meeting a 
man who understands doctors’ prescrip- 
tions and knows how to interpret them 
out of dead languages, this man says: 
“You go to the drug store and buy these 
articles out of bulk without any prescrip- 
tion and see what happens.” The aver- 
age citizen does so and finds he can get 
identically the same material for 10 cents 
for which he has to pay 60 cents on a 
doctor’s prescription. “Why?” Are the 
doctors in league with the drug stores? 
Can any one blame the average citizen 
for asking the question? It is simply a 
fact all over this country that drugs 
which in the actual compounding cost 
exactly 5 cents are retailed out thru doc- 
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tors’ prescriptions at 40 cents. The 
man’s wife becomes seriously ill. He 
is obliged to call in another doctor 
for consultation. He does so. The doc- 
tor comes into the house, looks at his 
wife a few minutes, asks a few questions, 
and goes away. The man afterward calls 
up this consulting doctor to know what 
is the matter with his wife and what his 
counsel is concerning her treatment. 
This doctor says he has no counsel to 
offer and does not know what course 
should be pursued. In a few days the 
man gets a bill for $25 service. Suppose 
a man should come to your house to see 
you about a job you had to do in the 
yard. You point out the job to him and 
he looks at it, asks a few questions, and 
says he thinks he cannot do it, and goes 
away. Afterward he sends in a bill for 
working on this job. The average citi- 
zen wants to know “‘Why?” the consult- 
ing doctor who has been in the house a 
few minutes. and rendered no decision 
and offered no advice worth taking, con- 
siders himself entitled to such payment. 

The cost of sickness for poor people 
and for any kind of people when it comes 
to the administration of medicine is sim- 
ply enormous. It is beyond reason, and 
there ought to be some explanation given 
to those who ask this question thru the 
dimness and vagueness of their misery 
and bewilderment. 

An American girl goes out to service. 
She is a good cook and housekeeper. She 
is clean, attractive, and has been thru the 
high school. It is the work of a skilled 
woman to look after the kitchen of an 
American household. It is not unskilled 
labor, but the highest kind of skilled 
labor. This girl measures up to this stand- 
ard. She cooks the meals, purchases the 
food, looks after the household in gen- 
eral; but the moment she steps into this 
house she is a “hired girl.” At once 
there close around her all the walls of 
social stigma. In nine cases out of ten 
she is confined in the cheapest and most 
uncomfortable room in the house. It has 
no bath. She is well paid for her serv- 
ice, we will grant, but she is an outcast 
from society because she works in the 
kitchen. When the girl leaves the woman 
of the house is driven into the kitchen to 
do the work; does society put its stigma 
on her? She sits in the same pew at 
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church, she moves in the same circle of 
women acquaintances. She is respected 
and honored and loved by a large circle 
of society just the same, but if, disguised, 
she were to go to work as a “hired girl,” 
her social standing would all be gone. 
The average citizen would like to know 
“Why ?” 

The liquor business in this country is 
one of the most poweri{ul and influential 
organizations in the world. It does more 
damage than any other one organization 
in the entire universe. It casts its blight 
over thousands of otherwise happy 
homes. It wrecks and ruins and anni- 
hilates. It is an enemy of good politics, 
it is a disturber of the common peace, it 
is hell on earth to the multitude. But 
the United States Government protects 
this monstrous thing. A law is passed 
by a State declaring this business to be 
criminal and treating it like a criminal. 
It sends the man who makes this poison 
and sells it to jail, just as it sends horse 
thieves to jail, and this law is upheld by 
the highest law in the land as constitu- 
tional. What does the Government do? 
It allows this traffic to come into the 
prohibition States at will. It permits the 


coming of this poison across the borders. 
If a drove of diseased cattle attempted 
to cross the border from Missouri into 
Kansas, driven by some money-loving 
owner, the authority of the State could 
keep them back; but Kansas is power- 
less to forbid the entrance into its bor- 


ders of carloads and trainloads of 
whisky, which it has declared in its laws 
to be poison to the people. And also, 
why do the authorities in power never 
say anything about the liquor bus ness? 
What President of the United States in 
all its history has ever spoken out in a 
message to Congress about this danger 
to the republic? Can any one cite a sen- 
tence in any public message to Congress 
by any President of the United States 
which touches on the liquor quest‘on, ex- 
cept possibly in the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward liquor in foreign pos- 
sessions? If there is any sentence any- 
where in any official message by any 
President of the United States which 
has ever said anything about the liquor 
business, I would like to see it. Why 
are those in the seats of the mighty so 
silent about this business? And why 
dloes the Government trample on the 
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rights of States in refusing to pass an 
interstate commerce law which will pro- 
tect the people from an iniquity which 
they have declared to be criminal? 

It is nearly 2,000 years now since the 
birth of the Prince of Peace, and almost 
the only great nations in all the world 
that are working day and night to in- 
crease their armaments are Christian na- 
tions. The United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, may be classed as leading 
Protestant, at least nominally, Chris- 
tian countries, and these are the three 
countries which are straining every 
nerve to build greater ships, bigger guns, 
thicker armor, and more deadly explo- 
sives. Where are the real causes of the 
war spirit to be found? Are they to be 
found with the editors of some rabid 
newspapers, with a naval clique in Wash- 
ington or London or Berlin, with a little 
handful of professional soldiers, with the 
firms that make a living by building war- 
ships and guns, with the powder manu- 
facturers and the explosive inventors? 
Why does this war activity go on so 
feverishly? Who is behind it? The aver- 
age man, who usually walks thru his own 
peaceful world and sees no more need of 


-a battleship than he does of a herd of 


white elephants to help him in his day’s 
work, is bewildered. He wants to know, 
and he is going to ask “Why?” a good 
many times, and continue to ask it until 
he gets some kind of an answer. 

The life of the average man is hard 
enough without having these questions 
come into his daily life so often. The 
struggle for bread and butter on the part 
of the common people tasks their powers 
to such an extent that it is a great pity 
that they should be obliged to stumble 
over this little word “Why?” so often. 
Life should be made up more of excla- 
mations of delight and satisfaction and 
hope and anticipation, than of question 
marks concerning injustice and wrong 
and crookedness. Always to be putting 
this question “Why?” in front of one’s 
breakfast or dinner takes away one’s 
appetite. Nevertheless, tomorrow morn- 
ing, hundreds of thousands of plain citi- 
zens wll wake up, grab their daily 
paper, look it over between bites, lay it 
down and start to work asking this ever- 
lasting question about a score of things 
in addition to those here mentioned. 


Topeka, Kan. 
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Mother 


One of the finest outputs of sincere 
experimenting with life is the realization 
which finally comes of the beauty, the 
dignity, and the worth-whileness of the 
common lot when it is taken with uncon- 
scious courage and good cheer. It is 
that realization which brings around 
many .a restless young man or woman 
who started with contempt for the hum- 
drum fate of his father and mother to 
something like a passion of defense of it 
as the fullest and richest, by and large, 
which comes to the human being. To 
understand how completely the hard and 
ugly outward things of life may be re- 
duced to unimportance by the inward 
joys which natural human life may bring 
is one of the great revelations. Every- 
thing which helps a self-torturing world 
to this revelation is precious. 

Because it does this in a remarkable 
degree Kathleen Norris’s little book, 
Mother,* has an importance quite excep- 
tional in fiction. A sweet and natural 
story, charmingly told, it is—but it is 
more. The title is the theme. The eld- 
est of seven children, the heroine, has 
thru all her girlhood revolted against the 
limitations and ugliness which poverty 
imposes on all the members of a large 
household. Finally, in an entirely natu- 
ral way, she becomes a favored inmate 
in a house where everything is done that 
wealth intelligently managed can do to 
make living both beautiful and auto- 
matic. She loves it all—the luxury, the 
travel, the opportunity, the associations. 
In contrast her old life seems increas- 
ingly pitiful. She resents her beloved 
mother’s lot; is irritated at the thought 
of what her mother and sisters are miss- 
ing. Then her heart is awakened. Back 
in her own home, in the helter-skelter of 
three meals a day, to be prepared with 
the help of one poor maid, in the rush 
and tumble of children to be fed and 
clothed, to be sent to school and to be 
kept happy and well—she, for the first 


*“MotHer. By Kathleen Norris, New York: The 
Macmillan Co, $1, 





time, has a vision of the inner life of 
her home. 

Very simply, very directly, Mrs. Nor- 
ris shows the mystery of love which 
makes their poor home infinitely richer 
in the quality of its feeling and experi- 
ence than the lovely gilded shell with 
which it is contrasted. There is no in- 
sistence that it is so—no explanation. 
But you know it—you know there is no 
comparison. In one case you have life, 
hard, laboring life, but rich in its frui- 
tion and inward satisfaction, firm as the 
rock and high as the heavens. In the 
other you have the intricate, colorful, 
magnificent machinery which men and 
women devise to escape life, and which 
you know to be machinery. 

It is Mrs. Norris’s joyous conviction 
of the worth-whileness of this mother of 
hers—the full-hearted pride and rever- 
ence for her that makes the story at once 
so tender and so powerful. In the beau- 
tiful dedication, which I take it is to her 
father and mother, one finds the key to 
her inspiration. It is given to few, who 
as the years go on feel increasing love 
for a father or mother long dead, to ex- 
press that love in a tribute so perfect as 
Mother. IpA M. TARBELL. 


ws 
The Art of Flying 


Many books on this subject are now 
appearing, but they are mostly of an 
ephemeral nature, because the art of 
aerial navigation is advancing so rapidly 
that what is said about it today will be 
out of date in a few months. Dr. Zahm 
has avoided this difficulty, and produced 
a book of permanent value by keeping 
to the historical and scientific aspects of 
the subject.t. It is a double book, which 
might well have been issued in two vol- 
umes. The last part contains a some- 
what technical discussion of the proper- 
ties of the atmosphere and its currents. 
The general reader will be more inter- 
ested in the preceding parts, containing 

*AERIAL NavicaTION, A_ Popular ‘Treatise on the 


growth of Air Craft and on Aeronautical Meteorology. 


By Abert Francis Zahm, Ne = | 
er w York Appleton 
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a detailed history of the development of 
balloons and aeroplanes from the time of 
Icarus’s legendary flight and Leonardo 
Da Vinci’s sketches to the triumphs of 
Zeppelin and the Wrights. All of the 
machines of importance and some of un- 
importance are described and pictured. 


Turner’s Romance of Aeronautics? is. 


also intended for the general reader. 
The material is heterogeneous, but curi- 
ous and interesting, and must have re- 
quired wide read‘ng for its collection. 
Altho an Englishman, the author gives 
full credit to the Wright brothers and 
quotes much from their original papers 
of 1901 and 1903, which were not very 
enthusiastically received at the time, but 
are now recognized as marking a new 
era of human achievement. Mr. Turner 
not only carries the history of ballooning 
and aviation well into the present year, 
but dips into the future far as the 
human eye can see, using Kipling and 
Wells to aid his vision. 

Professor Ennis* likewise considers 
the possibilities of aerial warfare, but 
turns from the vision with a shudder 
and ends his book with a strong plea for 
universal peace. He is less concerned 
with the history and romance of aero- 
nautics than with its practicalities, and 
he hits the happy medium between the 
strictly technicai and the merely read- 
able. The volume is briefer than the 
two preceding, but for a man who really 
wants to understand the principles and 
problems of modern aeroplane and bal- 
loon construction it is the best book of 
the bunch. The explanatory diagrams 
are admirably apt and clear. 

The inventor or constructor will, how- 
ever, find none of the above so useful to 
him as Mr. Kennedy’s Aeroplane Con- 
struction, for this gives the mathe- 
matics of his work, particularly the cal- 
culation of the curves of the planes and 
propellers, and the determination of the 
center of gravity. Besides the necessary 
formule for figuring them out, the vol- 
ume contains a table of the actual 
dimensions of the types in vogue. 





*Tue Romance or Aeronautics. By Charles C. 
Turner. With 52 diagrams and illustrations. Phila- 
delnhia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

SFryinc Macnines Tovay. By William Duane 
Ennis. . With 122 diagrams and illustrations. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. $1.50. 

‘Tue Princirres oF AgROPLANE Construction. By 
Rankin Kennedy. With calculations, formule and 51 
jllustrations. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co. $1.80. 
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Stedman’s Essays 


lt would not be easy to find any book 
so packed with the story of the men of 
letters whose center was New York, as 
was the two-volume biography of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, published a 
year ago. The struggle of a youth born 
to be a poet, possessed by the poetic 
spirit to an intense degree, and finally 
attaining, as thru fire, the full mastery of 
the art, is made vivid in the correspond- 
ence of a life-time. What is at the bot- 
tom of the art, and what it means to be 
an artist in verse, the critic made known 
in many volumes of letters, essays, and 
criticisms. A small part only of the mis- 
cellaneous mass of his work is ever like- 
ly to be republished. A small volume of 
selections from the best of it is now on 
the editor’s table. Genius and Other 
Essays,’ samples them all. Here is some 
of his fairest work. “Genius,” giving 
title to the book, is a stalwart defense, 
first of all of the old claim—as old as 
the prophets of Israel and the seers of 
Greece, that to the highest poetic mood 
there must be a contributing factor not 
in the will of man, nor in his intel- | 
lectual faculty at all, but from the out- 
side. Holmes writes to Whittier in 
1878 concerning a certain poem writ- 
ten by the doctor and pleasing to the 
Quaker: “I wrote the poem rather as 
a duty than a pleasure, yet here and 
there I found myself taken off my 
feet by that sudden influx of a tide that 
comes from we know not whence, but 
which makes being, and especially in- 
ternal vision, so intense and real.” It 
was some such idea as this that Stedman 
had expanded, and defended his expan- 
sion. 

His is a bold claim for poetry, as far- 
reaching as that old assumption of divine 
origin for the great heroes of the ancient 
world, for the plenary inspiration of 
kings still in the flesh. Stedman’s de- 
fense carries with it much learning. He 
is not content with assigning to the 
choice poet a choice ancestry, a fortui- 
tous gathering of the streams from 
sources wide apart and not to be wholly 
traced until we can thaw out the 
glaciers in the upper hills of Time. He 

1Gentus AND OTHER Essays. By Edmund Clarence 


Stedman, Edited i Laura Stedman and George M. 
Gould, M.D. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 
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will have a flow of power, select, pecu- 
liar, that comes to us as the dream an- 
gels come to children. Perhaps it was 
with this thought in his mind that in 
another essay he grouped as a “Belt of 
Asteroids,” some dozens of poets who 
were favored once only, or at most twice, 
with the fanning of angelic wings. In 
this high claim for genius he is delight- 
fully enthusiastic, but he is more humanly 
satisfying, when, in his riper years. he 
labored with keener powers to guide the 
lovers of song to Bryant, Landor, the 
two Stoddards, to Keats and Blake. The 
book is a fine illustration of Stedman’s 
iove for the noble art. 


ed 


The Historic Christ in the Faith of Today. 
By William Alexander Grist. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$2.50. 

At the beginning of his book Mr. 

Grist declares that there can be ‘no au- 

thentic biography of Jesus. The mate- 


rials necessary for its preparation do not. 


exist, for the Gospels, our chief and 
almost only sources, are first and fore- 
most dogmatic writings. The author 
does not put himself in the “limited 
number of men intellectually equipt for 
dealing with the recondite problems aris- 
ing out of the synoptical 2nd Johannine 
literature,” but contents himself with 
presenting a conception of the life of 
Christ to which he has “been guided by 
an honest, earnest impressionism.” The 
method of approach, therefore, is from 
the ideal to the historic, and the latter is 
interpreted in the light of the former. 
This does not mean that Mr. Grist is 
not familiar with the historic and lite- 
rary problems that are entangled with 
his subject. He recognizes the “diffi- 
culties, uncertainties and discrepancies 
in the Gospels”; but holds that, when 
these are cleared away, the old impres- 
sion of the life of Jesus is not materially 
changed. However, in spite of the ac- 
knowledged meagerness and confusion 
of materials, the many unsolved prob- 
lems, and the necessity of much conjec- 
ture and fragmentary treatment, Mr. 
Grist obtains a chronological and toler- 
ably complete history of the ministry of 
Jesus, drawing upon all four Gospels 
for the picture. The theory that John’s 
Gospel corrects the other three is accept- 
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ed, altho we are warned against placing 
much reliance upon its chronology, be 
cause it is “dominated thruout by a theo- 
logical plan.” On this hypothesis the 
author has no hesitation in proncuncing 
the raising of Lazarus historical, but “to 
enable us to think of the story as his- 
torical” he takes it from the closing 
weeks of Christ’s life and places. it in 
the middle period of his ministry. He 
accounts for its omission from the 


* Synoptic narratives on the ground that 


at this time Peter (to whom the Synop- 
tic tradition goes back) was still away 
on the Galilean mission, and so did not 
witness the miracle. The general effect 
of the book, if not its aim, is of a medi- 
ating nature. Much is granted to the 
critics on the basis of the demands of 
literary and historical investigation and 
strict scientific construction, .and then 
practically all is saved for the ‘‘faith of 
today” on the basis of religious impres- 
sionism and inherent possibility. Ac- 
cording to our author, Professor Bur- 
kitt is “one of the frankest and most 
fair-minded of critics,’ but his conclu- 
sion that the fourth Gospel is ‘not his- 
tory of matters of fact, but a Christian 
philosophy cast in an historical form” is 
to be regarded as the expression of an 
attitude of mind and a mental atmos- 
phere properly characterized as ‘“poison- 
ous skepticism.” Such statements are 
hard to reconcile, but they indicate the 
spirit of the book and the public to 
which it must appeal. The work is char- 
acterized by a directness of style and a 
freshness of exposition that make it un- 
usually interesting, and its frank presen- 
tation of various views reveals the 
aspects of the subject most under dis- 
cussion today. 
ae 
American Socialism of the Present Day. 


By Jessie W. Hughan. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.25. 


The Superstition Called Socialism. By G. 
W. de Tunzelmann. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

These books supplement each other. 
One gives an account of the status today 
of Socialist parties and groups in the 
United States and the other gives sim- 
ilar information for England. But the 
tone and style of the books are quite dis- 
similar. Tho Miss Hughan is avowedly 
in sympathy with Socialism she has gone 
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to work in a dispassionate way to reveal 
the guiding principles of American So- 
cialists, their divergences of view on 
some points, their tactics and discipline, 
the weakness of some of their methods 
und the vagueness of some of their 
hopes. The book all thru is dignified 
und scholarly. Mr. de Tunzelmann, on 
the contrary, having been hired to deliver 
the lectures against Socialism from 
which the: book is manufactured, dis- 
plays his animus on every page. He in- 
lulges in personal attacks so readily and 
joyously as to destroy the value of his 
work for American readers, to whom the 
people he assaults are not known even by 
name. It is only irritating to be told 
that opponents “were not possessed of a 
small modicum of intelligence” or that 
they ‘‘were distinctly weak in intellect, 
albeit not sufficiently so to warrant their 
seclusion in asylums as idiots or imbe- 
ciles.” If the anti-socialist societies in 
England, subsidized and petted as they 
are by the aristocracy, are driven to use 
such un-aristocratic weapons they must 
surely be in desperate straits. Tho a 
student may read the American work 


with satisfaction undampened by such 
douches of billingsgate he may well be 
bewildered over the diversity of view it 
reveals among leading Socialists, a di- 
versity more pronounced if English So- 
cialists are included in the survey. Tho 
bewildering, however, this diversity is a 


sign of life. Socialism is disclosed as a 
growing, changing body of doctrine, not 
a fossilized creed. If it is to adapt itself 
to changing political and economic condi- 
tions, it must still grow and become yet 
more flexible and adaptable than it has 
:o far shown itself. 


st 
Literary Notes 


....A present-day study of The Unification 
of the Churches (Revell; 50 cents) is given 
in a little booklet by D. W. Fisher, D. D. The 
causes, advantages and disadvantages of dis- 
union are presented, and the need and possi- 
bilities ot union are briefly discussed. 


..»»William E. McLennan has published a 
revised edition of his little volume entitled 
In His Footsteps (Eaton & Mains; 75 cents) 
He calls it A Record of Travel to and in the 
land of Christ with an attempt to mark the 
L.ord’s journeyings in chronological order from 
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His birth to His ascension. The chronology 
of Stevens and Burton’s Harmony has been 
largely followed. The large number of illus- 
trations and ntaps are helpful. 


....Harper & Brothers are the publishers 
of a dainty gifthook made up of sketches of 
a dozen Women of the Bible ($1) from the 
pens of as many different eminent scholars 
and divines. The illustrations are good, but 
hardly oriental. 


....students of Church history will be in- 
terested in Clark D. Lamberton’s Themes 
from St. John’s Gospel ik Early Roman Cata- 
comb Paintings (Princeton Univ. Press). <A 
large number of illustrations accompany a 
very claborate treatment of the subject in the 
text. 


....A mystery well concealed and stirring 
events growing out of it make J Fasten a 
Bracelet, by David Potter (Lippincott, $1.25) 
an unusually interesting tale. The bracelet is 
of iron and locked upon the heroine’s wrist in 
no sentimental fashion as a pledge of her 
obedience. 


....The genial personality of John Drew 
endeared the. play Smith to his large public. 
The play has been made over into a novel that 
in some respects recalls Zangwill’s “Merely 
Mary Ann,” but the hero of Smith, by David 
Gray, is much the finer fellow, the heroine of 
each is a self-respecting servant girl. (Duf- 
field, $1.20.) 


....Rev. Dr. W. J. Dawson's essays in The 
Book of Courage (Reveli; $1.25) are written 
in his best style, full of sympathy and a deep 
understanding of the springs of hopetulness 
and joy even in defeat. The pages are scat- 
tered with literary allusions and well chosen 
incidents which enrich and carry forward the 
author’s thought and enthusiasm for the high- 
est and best in life. 


....The interest that has been aroused in 
Europe by what has been called “the Ameri- 
can philosophy” is shown by the offer of a 
prize of $400 by the Catholic Institute of Pa- 
rigi, Italy, for an essay on “The Value of 
Pragmatism as a Religious Doctrine.” The 
instructions to contestants are “Define the dif- 
ferent forms of pragmatism, distinguish the 
elements of it which concern religion and 
evaluate them.” The Italian Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences also offers a prize 
of the same value for the best essay submitted 
in 1912 on “Pragmatism; Its Origins, Princi- 
pal Forms, Meaning and Value.” 

....-Few writers have the ability to put his- 
tory into a popular and attractive form with- 
out sacrificing accuracy and proportion. The 
recent working over of great masses of ma- 
terial makes such a task especially difficult 











in the case of the history of the Hebrew re- 
ligion. Prof. Alfred Loisy has performed in 
an admirable way this exacting work. The 
Religion of Israel (Putnam; $1.50) in the 
Crown Theological Library is a translation of 
Loisy’s “La Religion d’Israél,” and brings to 
English readers the ripe fruitage of that schol- 
ar’s work in this important field. The bal- 
ance of the book is all that could be desired, 
wd the easy, graceful style of the original is 
well preserved in the English version. 


....We discussed at some length in our 
Education Number the first volume of Pro- 
fessor Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education 
(Macmillan, $5) and we can here only men- 
tion the publication of the second volume, 
which we must reserve for criticism later. It 
covers the section Chu-Fus and therefore con- 
tains the very important subjects of “colleges,” 
“commercial ~ education” and ‘football.’ 
Doubtless the next volume will begin with 
an article on “fussing,” a vital topic in co- 
educational colleges. 


..A number of delightful essays and 
sketches are used in making up Mr. George 
S. Merriam’s composite portrait of The Man 
of Today (Houghton; $1.25). It is man at 
his best in the various walks of life that the 
author depicts. Reminiscent appreciations ot 
Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale and 
Emerson are combined with sketches of some 
characters less known to the public; and 
pleasant, suggestive rambles among the com- 
mon things of everyday life. The tone of 
the essays is bright and cheerful, and every 
page has a flavor of idealism tempered by a 
wealth of experience. 


....The new Schaft-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge now reaches its elev- 
enth volume, and one more will complete this 
grea work We find it carefully edited, and 
its American editors have faithfully and intel- 
ligently added to the German originals of the 
longer articles what is needed for English- 
speaking readers, besides adding a multitude 
of smaller titles. The present volume covers 
such subjects as Spinoza, Sun Worship, Sun- 
day, Sunday Schools, Song of Solomon, Sym- 
holism (Creeds), Talmud (with a double 
page of the Talmud, Hebrew and translation), 
Theism, Theology, Theological Seminaries, 
Tithes and Total Abstinence. We repeat our 
commendation of this encyclopedia for minis- 
terial and other libraries. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York. $5.) 


....We have received a “Bulletin of the 
University of South Carolina,” in the form 
of a pamphlet of forty-three pages entitled 
“Participle and Infinitive in -ing” by Associate 
Prof. Reed Smith. This university is do- 
ing a good deal of “extension work” in its 
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various departments, by means of lectures, 
correspondence courses, and the quarterly bul- 
letins. The above-named pamphlet treats in a 
fairly complete and entirely lucid way the in- 
tricacies of this limited field of English syn- 
tax, which presents more intricacies than any 
other class of English constructions, except 


the future tense phrases. In both of these 
fields of syntax the complexities have arisen 
from the fact that the forms now in use have 
their origin in widely different Anglo-Saxon 
forms or constructions, which with certain 
changes in function have become closely as- 
sociated in modern English. The historical 
facts in regard to the verbal -ing forms are 
stated by the author, as well as the unlike 
ways in which modern grammarians have 
dealt with these forms, some preferring the 
name “gerund” for those verbals in ing which 
retain in a marked degree their verbal char- 
acteristics, while others reject this term as 
needless to the nomenclature of English 
grammar. The present-day combinations of 
noun, adjective and verb functions in these 
verbals in -ing are illustrated and stated and 
exercises for class use have been compiled 
from various literary sources. The pamphlet 
will be of use to teachers of English in sec- 
ondary schools. 


....An occasional contributor to Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT, Mr. André Tridon, writes to the 
editor of the Chicago Evening Post a letter 
that the linotype man has disfigured almost as 
the Post linotyper in “Queed,” who made the 
author of “unanswerable” editorials refer to 
a “procession of fleas” (instead of a succes- 
sion of pleas) going up to the Bavarian Diet. 
“Arnold Bennett may be an interesting novel- 
ist,” one reads, “but why should he expatriate 
on foreign literature?” The letter-writer is 
indignant at Mr. Bennett’s naming Richard- 
son as “father” of the “French realistic 
school.” 


“Richardson, however, was not known in France 
until Abbé Prevost, famous since 1735 as the realistic 
author of ‘Manon,’ revealed him to his countrymen. 
On the other hand, Richardson, whose ‘Pamela’ did 
not appear until 1741, confessed to having been in- 
spired by Marivaux’s realistic ‘Life of Marianne,’ pub- 
lished in 1731.” 


The question of the relations of Marivaux, 
Richardson, Prevost and Rousseau are inter- 
esting to every student of comparative litera- 
ture—and to a good many plain novel readers. 
In spite of its exaggerations, the late Joseph 
Texte’s “Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les Ori- 
gines du Cosmopolitisme littéraire’ remains 
the most suggestive work in this field. 

... There has lately been published a vol- 
ume by Prof. Paul Stapfer which has some- 
thing to savy of Richardson from the French 
standpoint; but this work on Humour et Hu- 
moristes (Paris: Fischbacher; 3 francs 50) is 
much less concerned with Richardson than 
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with Fielding. That is as it should be. And 
M Stapfer writes that there is nothing in all 
the work of Fielding, “which passes for in- 
delicate, so shocking to our moral sense as 
the improbable story of which the author of 
‘Pamela’ pretended to make a subject of edi- 
fication.” But tho the Honofary Dean of the 
Faculty of Letters of Bordeaux writes of 
Fielding (whom he finds, not a “barren ras- 
cal,” but “an ancestor”), and of Jean-Paul, as 
also of Mme. de Noailles (“Une Précieuse 
d’aujourd’hui”), the most interesting of his 
subiects is Anatole France, who joins humor 
to “atticisme.”’ For M. France is one of the 
few writers among our contemporaries who is 
worth a re-reading (that is, if he is worth a 
first reading). This mordant, yet smiling 
philosopher differs from most “documented” 
moderns in the quality of his erudition. Most 
workers in the modern novel—and Zola may 
stand for the type—documented themselves 
as to a determined subject: locomotives or 
stock-brokerage or the stock-yards of Chi- 
cago, as the sad case may be. 


“It is not so that our author proceeds. His docu- 

ments are never spoils lately acquired for the sake of 
passing exploitation; they form part of an old deposit, 
amassed from the time of school studies down. Con- 
sistently maintained since then, always on hand, 
wherce the writer derives his materials with that 
serenity . . . which is given to all true masters 
of their stores by the tranquil pride of long pos- 
session.” 
To his classical erudition is joined a wonder- 
ful store of language-lore, a knowledge of the 
Middle Ages, including all the hagiography, 
and, out of what we call modern learning, an 
ease in physical and psychological science such 
as some specialists even lack. But that 
is not all. This is only the _ scholas- 
tic equipment of this disciple of Renan. 
Anatole France is humorist as well as Hellene, 
hagiographer and Hegelian. Read M. Stapfer 
if you question the wonder of all this. Read 
the “Histoire Contemporaine,” his “Jardin 
d'Epicure,” his “Thais” and his “Livre de mon 
Ami,” if you will; that will be even better. 
But, in spite of his learning, in spite of his 
solvent humor, is Anatole France, when all is 
said and done, only a sterile modern? 


....M. France is not one of the moderns 
considered in Victor Giraud’s volume of 
Maitres de l'Heure that lies open on our desk 
(Paris: Hachette; 3 francs 50), but that must 
be because the essay on his works is deferred 
until the publication of the second volume that 
is promised. Two authors recently deceased, 
Brunetiére and de Vogiié, one who wrote his 
best long since (M. Bourget), and two of 
whom we do not weary (MM. Loti and Fa 
guet) furnish the matter of M. Giraud’s book: 
that is a painstaking if not an inspired labor 
Keaders of the Revue des Deux Mondes will 
recognize these scholarly esays: of a type 
in which the French genius is rich indeed. 


Pebbles 


A TRAVELING man stopped to watch a small 
colored boy who stood on one foot, inclined 
his woolly head far to one side, and pounded 
vigorously on his skull with the palm of his 
right hand. 

“Hello, boy,” grinned the drummer, whose 
memory was carried back to his own boyhood 
days by the familiar action, “what are you do- 
ing?” 

“Got wattah in mah eah,” replied the boy. 

“Oh, ho,” laughed the drummer, “I know 
just how that is. Many a time I have felt 
just like that after being in swimming.” 

“Swimmin’ nuffin’,” the boy exclaimed; “ah 
been eatin’ watahmilyun.”—Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 


JACK AND JILL. 
A Poem by Edgar Allan Poe. 


It was down by the dark tarn of Aiden, 
At Aiden far under the hill, 

That this thing occurred to a maiden 
Who went by the brief name of Jill, 
By the mystic prenomen of Jill. 


She was sent up the hill by her mother 
Along with a youngster named Jack. 

He may have been cousin or brother— 

(One guess is as good as another)— 

The dead years these details now smother, 
And that’s a misfortune, alack! 


They went up the hill to fetch water. . 
Jack stumbled and dented his crown; 
And Jill, with a terrible clatter, 
Accompanied the young fellow down, 
Came shuddering, thuddering down— 
Came’ blithering, slithering down. 


It was there by the dark tarn of Aiden, 
Of Aiden far under the hill, 
That these things occurred to a maiden 
Who went by the brief name of Jill, 
By the boiled-down and terse designation, 
The mystic prenomen of Jill. 
—Puck. 


By a happy coincidence, we have lately 
found, among a quantity of poems submitted 
long ago to THe INDEPENDEN1, and accepted. 
tho never published, a manuscript of William 
Wordsworth, dealing with this same fable. 
This would seem the time to make it public: 


I travell’d among unknown men 
Before T came to where 

A maid did quit her daisied glen 
A pail uphill to bear. 


Jill was her name, in sun and shower. 
Her lover’s name was Jack; 

Tc her he lisp'd: “A lovlier flower 
I never breath’d, alack! 


“Here, give the pail,” he did command. 
And she (and she alone) 

\ vision of delight did stand 
Hardby a mossy stone. 


But as they trod the downward path, 
Forgetting all in laughter, 

Love tripp’d Jack up; the aftermath— 
Poor Jill came tumbling after 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the Trusts 


DurRING the sessions, in August last, 
of the House committee which was mak- 
ing an inquiry concerning the Steel Cor- 
poration, there were indications of an 
attempt to show that the panic of 1907 
had been deliberately caused, or manu- 
factured, so to speak, by groups of East- 
ern capitalists in order that they might 
profit by it. Questions to witnesses and 
comments upon their statements showed 
that certain members of the Democratic 
majority either accepted this theory or 
expected to establish it by the testimony. 
It was in that part of the inquiry which 
related to the purchase of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company by the Steel 
Corporation that the search for this ex- 
planation of the panic was most clearly 
seen—an explanation which might point 
to a conspiracy designed to compel a sale 
of this Southern company by the embar- 
rassed speculators who controlled its 
capital stock. One of the witnesses was 
the late John W. Gates, whose plans had 
been upset by the sale, and who was not 
a friend of the purchasers. Another 
was Mr. Roosevelt, who, as President, 
had virtually approved the purchase. He 
repeated the arguments which had been 
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addressed to him by Judge Gary and Mr. 
Frick, and asserted that by his action 
“the panic was stopped,” on or about 
November 4, 1907, a few days after the 
beginning of it. While we could not ad- 
mit that the panic was “stopped” at that 
time by him or any other person, it 
seemed to us that he had been moved by 
a sense of duty, and that his action had 
served the public interest. 

There was an attempt in the commit- 
tee to show that he had been deceived or 
misled. In the somewhat remarkable 
petition or bill of complaint filed by the 
Government in its recent suit against the 
Steel Corporation, it is asserted that Mr. 
Roosevelt was misled. It is understood 
that Mr. Dickinson, of Tennessee, a 
prominent Democrat who was employed 
by the Government to conduct this 
prosecution, was assisted by the commit- 
tee and the records of its inquiry. Some 
have thought they saw in the allegations 
and arguments of the filed petition much 
that reminded them of the committee’s 
views and of its attitude toward the Cor- 
poration. This formal allegation by the 
Department of Justice—and virtually by 
President Taft—that President Roose- 
velt was deceived, has caused the latter 
to publish a very interesting and import- 
ant contribution to the current discussion 
about Trusts. 

At the beginning, Mr. Roosevelt de- 
nies repeatedly and emphatically that he 
was misled by the representatives of the 
Steel Corporation. They told him the 
truth, he says, and any assertion to the 
contrary is not true. Moreover, the 
Corporation did not acquire a monopoly 
of the Southern iron ores, but has now 
less than 20 per cent. of them and “per- 
haps not over 16 per cent.” He goes on 
to show that the Corporation’s share of 
the entire iron and steel output, which 
was nearly 66 per cent. in 1901, had de- 
clined to 58 per cent. in 1906; that the 
shrinking continued until the share was 
only about 54% per cent. in 1910; and 
that less than 2 per cent. was contributed 
to this by the Tennessee Coal and Tron 
Company. That is to say, the independ- 
ent manufacturers have been gaining 
thruout the entire life of the Corpora- 
tion, the acquisition of the Tennessee 
Company “did not change the situation,” 
and “during the decade the Steel Corpo- 
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ration has steadily lost in monopolistic 
character.” From which it may be in- 
ferred that the Government’s prosecution 
of the Corporation is not approved by 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

Nor is it approved by James R. Gar- 
field, formerly Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary 
of the Interior, who, in a letter which 
the ex-President publishes, speaks of this 
decrease of the share of output, com- 
mends the Corporation, expresses his be- 
lief that “we” were not “deceived by 
Judge Gary,” says he thinks “this is a 
case that shows clearly the difference be- 
tween destructive litigation and con- 
structive legislation,” and adds the fol- 
lowing : 

“The position now taken by the Government 
is absolutely destructive of legitimate busi- 
ness, because they outline no rule uf conduct 
for business of any magnitude. I[t is absurd 
to say that the courts can lay down such rules. 
The most the courts can do is to fiuid-as legal 
or illegal the transactions brought before 
them. Hence, after years of tedious litiga- 
tion there would be no clear-cut rule for fu- 
ture action. 

Mr. Garfield was a delegate at the 
recent La Follette Conference, which he 


attended immediately after a visit to Mr. 


Roosevelt. That Conference said: “We 
seek constructive legislation, not destruc- 
tive litigation.” 

Turning from the Steel Corporation, 
Mr. Roosevelt takes up the Trust prob- 
lem. Having shown how he set out to 
enforce the Sherman act during his term 
of office, he remarks that he realized the 
inadequacy of that statute, but failed to 
convince Corigress and the public that 
something additional was needed: 
“Sincere zealots who believed that all com- 
binations could be destroyed and the old-time 
conditions of unregulated competition re- 
stored, insincere politicians who knew better 
but made believe that they thought whatever 
their constituents wished them to think, crafty 
reactionaries who wished to see on the statute 
books laws which they believed unenforceable, 
and the almost solid ‘Wall Street crowd’ or 
representatives of ‘big business,’ who at that 
time opposed with equal violence both wise 
and necessary and unwise and improper regu- 
lation of business—all fought against the 
adoption of a sane, effective, and far-reaching 
policy.” 

It is hopeless, he continues, to attempt 
a solution of the problem by a succession 
of lawsuits. If a great corporation is 
guilty of nothing but its size, something 
is lost by breaking it up into small con- 
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cerns which will be largely under the 
same control; if it is guilty of unjust 
practices, as the Tobacco Trust is, some- 
thing more drastic is needed. But the 
Tobacco Trust escapes by “a settlement 
in which the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment seem inclined to concur” 


“Th: decision of the Circuit Court, if al- 
lowed to stand, means that the Tobacco Trust 
has merely been obliged to change its clothes, 
that none of the real offenders have received 
any real punishment. Surely, miscarriage of 
justice is not too strong a term to apply to 
such a result when considered in connection 
with what the Supreme Court said of this 
Trust.” 


Absolute disbandment in such a case 
is needed, he says, followed by “strict 
Government ‘supervision.” Many who 
believe they are Progressives, he thinks, 
represent with respect to this matter only 
a kind of “sincere rural toryism,” hold- 
ing that by means of the Sherman act 
business can be restored. to the competi- 
tive conditions of the middle of the last 
century : 


“Any such effort is foredoomed to end in 
failure, and, if successful, would be mischiev- 
ous to the last degree. Business cannot be 
successfully conducted in accordance with the 
practices and theories of sixty years ago un- 
less we abolish steam, electricity, big cities, 
and, in short, not only all modern business and 
modern industrial conditions, but all the mod- 
ern conditions of our civilization. The effort 
to restore competition as it was sixty years 
ago, and to trust for justice solely to this pro- 
posed restoration of competition is just as 
foolish as if we should go back to the flint- 
locks of Washington’s Continentals as a sub- 
stitute for modern weapons of precision. 

“The effort to prohibit all combinations, 
good or bad, is bound to fail, and ought to 
fail; when made, it merely means that some 
of the worst combinations are not checked 
and that honest business is checked. Our 
purpose should be, not to strangle business as 
an incident of strangling combinations, but to 
regulate big corporations in thorogoing and 
effective fashion, so as to help legitimate busi- 
ness as an incident to thoroly and completely 
safeguarding the interests of the people as a 
whole.” 


The deliberate lawbreaker should not 
be placed on a par with “the man eager 
to obey the law, who desires to find out 
what the law is, and then to live up to 
it.” In a corporation, great size is not a 
crime, altho it suggests strict executive 
supervision. Good weapons wherewith 
to fight in the great field of international 
industrial competition should not be 
taken away from the nation. Mr. Roose- 
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velt would have us enter upon a course 
of supervision, control and regulation of 
great corporations, by means of an 
executive body like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This commission 
‘ should prescribe terms for a reassem- 
bling of the parts of a Trust dissolved 
for unjust practices : 

“We need to formulate immediately and 
definitely a policy which, in dealing with big 
corporat‘ons that behave themselves and which 
contain no menace save what is necessarily 
potential in any corporation which is of great 
size and very well managed, shall aim not at 
their destruction but at_their regulation and 
supervision, so that the Government shall con- 
trol them in such fashion as amply to safe- 
guard the interests of the whole public, in- 
cluding producers, consumers and wage- 
workers. This control should, if necessary, 
be pushed in extreme cases to the point of 
exercising control over monopoly prices, and 
it should be exercised by a board of commis- 
sion.” 

We have given at some length the 
substance of Mr. Roosevelt’s statement, 
because we believe that his policy is a 
good. one and that his explanation and 
defense of it will have much weight with 
the public. For a long time THe INbE- 


PENDENT’S exprest opinion has been that 
there should be an executive commission, 
empowered to supervise and regulate 
great corporations (railroads excluded) 


engaged. in interstate business. This 
work cannot be done by the courts. Evi- 
dence as to this is seen in the unsatisfac- 
tory settlement of the Tobacco Trust 
case, accepted by judges who had been 
the authors of a Trust decision memo- 
rable for its strict and severe interpre- 
tation of the statute, but who had not, 
at the end of the litigation, the power to 
order certain restrictions and limitations 
proposed by the Attorney-General. 

The competitive conditions of many 
years ago cannot be restored. Even 
Mr. Wickersham, while insisting upon 
“absolute competition,” admits that “we 
cannot return to our swaddling clothes.” 

Unfortunately, it appears that no 
remedial legislation at the approaching 
session of Congress can be expected. 
Mr. Taft will suggest Federal incorpo- 
ration, which would involve some meas- 
ure of supervision like that which a com- 
mission would exercise. But {t is pre- 
dicted that the Democratic House will 
pass Mr. Henry’s bill, which forbids use 
of the “rule of reason” in decisions 
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under the Sherman act, and so defines 
combination offenses that not even Judge 
Lacombe’s two friendly drivers of ex- 
press wagons could escape conviction. 
Possibly the situation may be improved 
by the broad inquiry which the Civic 
lederation has undertaken. 

Some see in Mr. Roosevelt’s statement 
evidence that he seeks a nomination for 
the Presidency. This is the opinion of 
the chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. We find no sufficient 
ground for it at present. The publica- 
tion of .the statement, with its criticism 
of the Government’s course, is explained 
by the ex-President’s former relation to 
enforcement of the Sherman act, the 
widespread public interest in the Trust 
problem, and the reference to himself in 
the Government’s petition in the Steel 
Trust suit. He resents what is said 
about him in that curious appeal to the 
court, and he remembers that Mr. Taft 
was in his Cabinet when, with his ap- 
proval, the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company was bought. It is no secret, 
we presume, that Mr. Taft’s recent 
course, political and otherwise, has not 
been wholly satisfactory to him, and that 
the warm friendship which once drew 
these two men together has suffered a 
chill. 

Ms 


An American Defender of Per- 
sian Liberty 


Tue sight of Morgan Shuster stand- 
ing up for the rights of Persia to self- 
government, and single-handed fighting 
the aggression of Russia on the one 
hand and of England on the other is 
enough to make the heart of an Amer- 
ican swell with pride and to revive 
memories of the days, before the Boer 
War, when it went without saying that 
the United States was the friend of 
every people struggling to maintain its 
independence. It reminds us that there 
was a time in the history of our country 
when we really believed that “resistance 
to tyrants is obedience to God,” and 
were not afraid to say so in the face of 
all Europe. But the days have gone by 
when such men as Kosciusko, and Kos- 
suth, and Garibaldi, and Gambetta were 
sure of sympathy and applause from this 
side the Atlantic. We have lost our abso- 
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lute faith in the ultimate triumph of 
democracy all the world round. We are 
become distrustful of our own ability at 
self-government, and consequently we 
are skeptical of the ability of others. At 
any display of republican enthusiasm we 
shake our heads and sigh, like old ladies 
when they hear of a young couple 
plunging into matrimony. We watch 
the relentless absorption of Finland by 
Russia with cold indifference. We view 
the efforts of the Chinese to establish a 
republic with incredulous amusement. 
We allowed the monarchical Powers of 
Europe to force a king upon free Nor- 
way without a word of remonstrance. 
We refused the right hand of fellowship 
to the Portuguese republic. When the 
Turkish people marched to Constan- 
tinople and overthrew the Sultan and 
put a parliament in his place, we Amer- 
icans seemed to regard it with the dis- 
dain and faint disgust of a fashionable 
lady who sees her costume imitated by a 
shopgirl. And when the Persian people 
marched to Teheran and overthrew the 
Shah and put a parliament in his place, 
we felt that this was really reducing the 
thing to an absurdity. 

But the collapse of the monarchy was 
so complete that even Russia did not 
have the face to stand by the Shah. The 
deposed Shah, however,- was afforded 
domicile in Russia, and the Persian Gov- 
ernment granted him a big pension on 
the promise of Russia “to take effica- 
cious measures” to prevent political agi- 
tation against Persia on his part. How 
Russia kept the promise may be seen by 
the sequel. Last July Mohammed Ah, 
the ex-Shah, sailed from a Russian port 
on a Russian vessel with his suite and a 
consignment of guns and cannon, and 
landed in Persia within the Russian 
“sphere of influence” for the reconquest 
of his throne, “a filibuster. in full 
swing,” as Mr. Shuster says. In justice 
to Russia it should be said that he wore 
a false beard and that his armament was 
labeled “mineral water.” If we consider 
that the Russian Government has no 
secret police in its employ, we may re- 
gard the escape as excusable. 

The Russian representatives in Persia 
openly rejoiced over the arrival of Mo- 
hammed Ali, referred to him as Shah in 
their official letters, and gave him as 
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much help as they could, even to the ex- 
tent of employing the Cossacks against 
the patriots who resisted the invasion. 
Nevertheless the ex-Shah received little 
support from the Persian people and 
was overwhelmingly defeated. ; 

The ex-Shah’s brether, Shua-es-Sul- 
taneh, had engineered the counter-revo- 
lution from the inside and raised an in- 
surrection on his landing. Naturally, 
after the suppression of the movement, 
the Persian Government declared his 
estates forfeited and Shuster’s treasury 
guards were sent to take possession. But 
here Russia again intervenes and threat- 
ens to send troops to occupy the north- 
ern provinces of Persia. Apparently 
Mr. Shuster’s firm stand has had no 
better effect than to precipitate matters 
and to force the two Powers to carry 
out, sooner than they would have wished, 
their long laid scheme for the partition 
of the country. At any rate, he has 
made them show their hands and drop 
their hypocritical pretenses of protecting 
the neutrality and independence of Per- 
sia. Henceforth perfidious Albion and 
ruthless Russia will have to work in the 
open. Mr. Shuster has claimed and se- 
cured six columns in the London Times 
in which to plead the cause of Persia 
and he handles the subject without 
gloves. It is “shirt-sleeves diplomacy,” 
for sure, this time. He shows clearly 
that Great Britain has backed Russia in 
opposing his efforts to establish order 
and reform the finances and proves that 
there is no more excuse for the despatch 
of sepoys to southern Persia than for the 
despatch of Cossacks to northern Persia. 
His exposé of this treasonable conspi- 
racy forces the Times to acknowledge 
that “Russia and Great Britain exercise 
a control over Persia akin to that exer- 
cised over a minor by his guardians.” 
Further quotations will be found in our 
“Survey of the World.” 

Mr. Shuster, during his brief regime 
as Treasurer-General, has, in spite of 
obstacles and interference, done wonders 
in the way of reorganization. He has 
checked the graft of officials, collected 
taxes from the rich and powerful, 
stopped the squandering of public funds. 
brought the payment of Government sal- 
aries up to date and afforded protection 
to commerce; things never ‘before done 








in Persia in the memory of living men. 
He has proved that the regeneration of 
Persia and the revival of its former 
prosperity are not impossible if only the 
country could have a fair chance. but it 
is not likely to get it. Already the two 
blades of Atropos’s shears are closing 
together over the unhappy land and soon 
the thread of its national existence will 
be severed. The handwriting upon the 
wall treads: Peres, the kingdom, shall be 
divided and given to the Russians and 
English. 

But even tho that prophecy should be 
fulfilled in our time we shall always be 
glad that this ancient realm found an 
American citizen in her latter days who 
did his best to defend her interests and 
to proclaim to the world the injustice 
done her by the stronger nations which 
should have protected her liberties and 
encouraged her aspirations for good 
governnient. 

AM 


Our Complaint Against Russia 


WitH certain jiistice we look upon 
Russia as a half-civilized country. Its 
institutions are not liberal, and liberality 
is of the essence of civil’zation. 

Against countries that are but half- 
civilized we draw indictments, and we 
make complaints for their treatment of 
their own citizens and of ours—always 
with a shrinking question to ourselves 
whether we are not also half-civilized. 
The abnormal number of unpunished 
murders in this country raises the ques- 
tion. The number of murderous strikes 
elsewhere raises the question whether 
any country is more than half-civilized. 

One of the evidences that Russia is 
but half-civilized is the fact that she 
does not treat Jews as she does other 
citizens. She does not give them equal 
rights. She will not let them travel 
freely. She shuts them up in certain dis- 
tricts, or “pales,” in which only they can 
reside. It is very unjust, very wrong, 
as bad as it would be if she should, as 
we do, lay disabilities on negroes, refuse 
to allow them to live except in certain 
parts of the town, the poorer parts, or 
to exercise equal rights of voting. But 
Russia does not have many negroes, and 
does have some million or more Jews. 
Russia does not like Jews, does not like 
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their religion. They are not Christians ; 
if they will become Christians they may 
live and trade and travel as they will. 

Of course we in this country, who are 
not inclined to this particular Russian 
sort of social and political sin, are quick 
to damn this sin of theirs, and we hold 
meetings to condemn it. American Jews, 
of course, sympathize with the brethren 
of their religion, and are anxious to do 
what they can to get conditions changed 
in Russia. But what can they do, and 
what can the rest of us do? How can 
we ittterfere with the behavior of the 
government of another country? Would 
we like to have them interfere with us? 
What right have we? 

We have this special right. Russia 
refuses to allow American cit’zens, who 
are Jews, to visit Russia, where perhaps 
they have relatives, or business interests, 
and to travel where they will. The Amer- 
ican passport will not protect them. It is 
an indignity to our great nation, an in- 
d'gnity under which other nations also 
stiffer. We can send soldiers to protect 
the rights of our citizens in China, but in 
Russia we do no such thing. Our Jew- 
ish citizens who would go to Russia 
would be insulted and put in a Russian 
prison, and we have done nothing about 
it. It is avery bad case, and what ought 
we to do? Mr. Schiff and a host of 
rabbis and Jewish citizens say: Break 
the treaties with Russ’a; treat her as the 
uncivilized country she is; have no trad- 
ing with her; and they ask us to join 
them in this reprisal. 

Let us hear what Russia replies to our 
demand, for we have again and again 
asked Russia to make no discrimination 
against American Jews. She replies that 
she will give American citizens all the 
rights she gives her own, and she can 
give no more. She does not let Russian 
Jews travel freely, and why should she 
let foreign Jews do it? This sounds 
fair, and it sends us back to the old coni- 
plaint that she treats her own Jews un- 
fairly; and there we are estopped, for 
how can we intermeddle with her in- 
ternal policy? We can only present out- 
side public sentiment, which she may ul- 
timately feel. 

Let us consider this with the utmost 
impartiality. Russia excludes foreign 
Jews; we exclude foreign people. A 
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Russian comes here with his wife and 
children. We let the man in with his 
children, but not his wife; she has an 
eye-trouble called trachoma, and we ex- 
clude all people that have trachoma. It 
is probably a very bad rule, and we 
ought to send them to a hospital; but we 
say that trachoma is catching, is bad for 
our people, and we will exclude them 
all—cruel as it may be. We defend it 
by repeating that trachomatous people 
are dangerous, and we don’t want them. 
But Russia retorts that she thinks Jews 
even more dangerous, socially, commer- 
cially, and politically, and. she does not 
want them. All we can do is to deny it, 
but it is her opinion. 

We can say that trachoma is a matter 
of health, and sanitary rules must be 
enforced. Then Russia will reply, But 
you exclude Russian citizens on the 
ground that they are anarchists. So we 
do. ‘Their health is good, too good, and 
they talk too much. We don’t like them, 
think they are dangerous to our institu- 
tions, and we deport them when they 
come here. So the Russians declare and 
believe, wrongly, of course, that Jews 
are dangerous, and they don’t want any 
more of them. 

We reply that we do not exclude a 
people in bulk, but only individual Rus- 
sians whom we select as dangerous for 
a reason given. We think anarchists 
criminals, or likely to be so, and we hunt 
them out one by one most properly, and 
exclude them, but not a class or religion 
or race as a whole. Oh yes, you do, re- 
plies Russia. Have you not a law which 
excludes all Chinese laborers? If they 
sneak in across the Canadian or Mexican 
border do you not catch them and send 
them back? Are you any better than 
we? What can we say? We can make 
no answer. Russia does not like Jews, 
treats them exceptionally, shuts them 
out; we do not like Chinese, treat those 
exceptionally who are here, and drive 
them back when they come. Can the pot 
call the kettle black? 

We suppose it can. It always does. 
So can we call Russia unjust, for she is 
unjust, as we are. Only we like our in- 
justice and do not like Russia’s, and so 
we will complain, and we have the right 
to, even if inconsistently. 

What more can we do about it beyond 
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complaining? Nations have gone to war 
for a less offense than the injustice Rus- 
sia does to our American Jews; but we 
will not; we ought not to. We fail to 
see that to denounce the old treaty or to 
stop all commercial relations would do 
any good. It might do more hurt than 
good. We may and should complain as 
loudly as we can, denounce Russian con- 
duct, but not the treaty, and try to per- 
suade Russia to give privileges to Amer- 
ican Jews which she does not give to 
Russian Jews. We shall succeed at last. 
The Russian Duma is with us, for it 
wants Russian Jews also relieved from 
certain oppressive laws. Outside pres- 
sure is a good way, if a slow way, to in- 
duce a half-civilized nation fo treat its 
own people and other people right. Per- 
haps the United States will itself one 
day attain civilization. We are very 
hopeful for America and Russia. 


2 
Educational Snobbery 


PRESIDENT BuTLer, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has struck an important question 
of educational danger in his complaint of 
the abuse of the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. He says in his annual re- 
port: 

“During the last twenty-five years there has 
developed among the colleges and schools of 
the United States a deplorable form of edu- 
cational snobbery, which insists that a candi- 
date for appointment to a teaching position 
shall have gained the privilege of writing the 
letters Ph. D. after his name. This fact has 
given to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
a commercial value which it ought not to 
have and it has sent to Columbia University 
and to all American universities no inconsid- 
erable number of students whose chief aim is 
not graduate work or training in the methods 
of research, but simply the acquisition of a 
higher degree. Like the candidate for admis- 
sion to the bar of England, ‘who must eat so 
many dinners at one of the designated inns of 
the court, the candidate for the degree of doc- 
tor of philosophy who approaches his work 
from this very practical point of view regards 
himself as entitled to receive the degree when 
he has been in residence so many terms 0! 
has attended so many courses or has gained 
a given number of points or has paid a desig 
nated minimum fee. 

“As a matter of fact few persons are less 
well equipped to make good secondary schoo! 
and college teachers than the most recent 
possessors of the degree of Doctor of Phil: 
osophy.” 


This is sharp language, and the com- 
plaint is a just one. But the remedy is 
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in the hands of the institutions them- 
selves and their faculties. They should 
sift their men, and give the degree of 
Ph. D. only to those who show attain- 
ment and initiative up to the high mark 
which the degree should imply. A few 
years ago the doctorate of philosophy 
was given pretty freely as an honorary 
degree. Now no decent university gives 
it, or should give it, except for post- 
graduate attainment which has proved 
fitness for research, while colleges should 
never give it to their graduates. It 
should be kept a purely university degree. 
_But there is another degree, that of A. 
M., which it is proper to give to the class 
of students described by President But- 
ler. Not many years ago it was given 
in course to any graduate on his third 
year after graduation. Now it is more 
and more given only on two years’ spe- 
cial post-graduate study, properly in res- 
idence at a university, and to those who 
desire to carry on their studies further 
with a view to teaching, but who do not 
plan to go into special research. This 
degree of Master of Arts is coming to 
be regarded as that which may be prop- 
erly sought by those who intend to be 
teachers and not investigators. This class 
will make better teachers than will the 
doctors of philosophy whose heart is, or 
should be, in something else than teach- 
ing. Let Columbia University tell the 
young men whom its president has in 
mind that it will gladly give them the 
teacher’s degree, that of A. M., but not 
of Ph. D., which does not belong to 
them. 
ae 


Medical Misunderstanding 


ORDINARILY the annual address at the 
Academy of Medicine does not attract 
much public attention, but this vear’s 
oration by Dr. James Ewing, professor 
of pathology at Cornell University Med- 
ical College, has obtained wide notice. 
Dr. Ewing took for his subject “The 
Relations of the Public to Physicians,” 
and deprecated the suspicions often en- 
tertained and not infrequently exprest 
with regard to the medical professYon by 
those who have the ear of the public. 
There is no doubt that the development 
of sanitary science and of the great prin- 
ciples for the prevention of disease have 
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done much to put the public under a 
heavy debt to the medical profession. It 
is the one profession that has not only 
gone deliberately about decreasing the 
necessity for its own services by striving 
to lessen the amount of ills from which 
mankind may suffer, but has actually in 
recent years devoted its best energies to 
waking up the public mind to the fact 
that with proper precautions most of the 
disease of the world could be eradicated. 
It has been planning and working for 
private and public prophylaxis of disease 
quite regardless of the fact that its suc- 
cess in this will minimize its own im- 
portance or at least greatly lessen its own 
earning power. 

Under these circumstances Professor 
Ewing rightly complains of the misun- 
derstanding of the public, especially as 
exprest in the important avcnues of 
publicity. American newspaper treat- 
ment of medical subjects is a standing 
joke. Only sensational medical items, as 
a rule, are exploited, and the brilliant 
work of great medical scientists is often 
misunderstood when not entirely neg- 
lected. As Professor Ewing well said: 

“The efforts of the daily press to furnish 
information on medical subjects consist of 
sensationalism, personalities, wonder-tales, ab- 
surdities.” 

Indeed he might have said worse than 
that. The medical mistakes that find 
their way into the newspaper press of 
this country are so ludicrous as to be a 
disgrace to our journalism. Apparently 
cub reporters are entrusted with the as- 
signments on medical subjects, and they 
often get all mixed up on the meanings 
of things, get their terms wrong, spell 
them wrong, apply them wrong, and yet 
the “stuff” gets into the paper the next 
day. The poor cub reporter has had no 
training and can do no better. A great 
newspaper, however, has a responsibility 
to its readers. It has often been pointed 
out that there should be some one trained 
in medical subjects to whom such articles 
when they are supposed to be of any im- 
portance should be submitted in order 
that he may eliminate the obviously 
ridiculous and obliterate the sublimer 
exhibitions of ignorance. The “Journal” 
of the American Medical Association has 
in recent years occasionally collected the 
ludicrous blunders on medical subjects 
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from American newspapers—and some of 
them have occurred in the reputable press 
of large cities—and it makes the most 
amusing kind of a joke column for physi- 
cians. There would be no bitterness in 
the laugh over it but for the amazing 
exhibition of ignorance and neglect of 
an important subject that it implies. 

Another phase of newspaper influence 
in medicine is the publication of medical 
advertisements. A certain number of 
reputable newspapers of the country 
have eliminated medical advertisements 
from their columns altogether. All of 
them would do it if they were honest 
with themselves and their readers, It 
would not take more than a week of 
even a cub reporter’s time to show the 
managing editor of any newspaper—but 
of course he probably knows it already— 
that the medical advertisements he is 
publishing, usually at double the rates of 
the “ads” in neighboring columns _be- 
cause he is sharing the graft, are mere 
fakes. We have come to recognize the 
responsibility of a newspaper for: its 
“ads” in the recent times, and surely here 
there is reason for improvement if the 
public mind is not to be led into the ac- 
ceptation of all sorts of absurd reflec- 
tions on the medical profession that these 
advertisements openly state or surely 
imply. 

While Professor Ewing has good 
ground for his complaint with regard to 
the attitude cf the public, especially as 
represented iri our newspapers, there are 
certain reasons for that attitude that 
physicians must realize. The medical 
profession is not entirely without respon- 
sibility in the matter. Unfortunately, 
the public has been led over and over 
again into the belief that great, new, 
wondrous remedies were found, yet 
after a time they proved either to be 
quite useless or of only very minor value. 
Such sensations have been exploited in 
the newspapers only because important 
members of the medical profession have 
exprest their confidence in them and 
sometimes have published long articles 
or taken parts in discussions with regard 
to them. We need recall for the mo- 
ment only such fiascos as Koch’s tuber- 
culin, or the use of the X rays for 
cancer, the mutilating cures for pros- 
tatic hypertrophy, the excitement over 
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the therapeutics of the tissue products, 
to illustrate what we mean. Nearly 
every year there is some new marvelous 
development in the therapeutics of tuber- 
culosis announced. Of course with so 
many sufferers by the disease such an- 
nouncements make good stuff for news- 
paper editors, and it is not hard to find 
reputable members of the medical pro- 
fession who will tell all about them. 
New cancer cures are only scarcely less 
frequent than new’ discoveries of the 
cause Of cancer. Needless to say, in 
spite of these “discoveries,” we are as 
far as ever from knowing either cure or 
cause. We have had some twenty-five 
serums announced. One is a success, 
four are still on trial. Even 606, after 
its splurge, is now on the wane. 

Of course, in this medicine only shares 
the fate of other sciences in recent years. 
Science has made too many claims dur- 
ing the past half century, and as many 
of these claims have been unsubstan- 
tiated, it is no wonder that a distin- 
guished French critic some years ago 
suggested “the bankruptcy of science.” 
We have had explanations of the uni- 
verse and solutions of its problems and 
easy explanations of all our social diffi- 
culties offered by science. As Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay said not long since, the 
distinction between twentieth century 
and nineteenth century science is that a 
generation ago scientists thought they 
knew it all and now they are beginning 
to realize that they are only on the 
threshold of knowledge. Physicians 
have been in this same way overconfi- 
dent of their powers in the matter of dis- 
ease and have made claims, and when 
these have failed, naturally there has 
been distrust created on the part of the 
public, and this is to be found particu- 
larly in the minds of writers, editors, 
literary men who are brought more 
closely in touch with such exaggerated 
claims and their inevitable disappoint- 
ments. 

Of course, the really great workers in 
the medica! profession do not intend to 
deceiye. Sometimes there are extrane- 
ous reasons, as in the case of Koch, 
which force their hands and compel 
them, as did the German Emperor, who 
wanted a great announcement to come 
from that International Medical Con- 
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gress in Berlin, to anticipate their con- 
clusions. When the medical profession 
shall be careful, however, not to commit 
themselves to claims before the public, 
and in the due sense of their medical 
ethics shall keep the discussion of sup- 
posedly important discoveries among 
themselves until there is definite assur- 
ance of their value, there will be less 
reason for this distrust and much less 
exhibition of it. ‘Lhe fine spirit of noble 
professionalism that dictated the codes 
of ethics in the older times, under which 
so many modern physicians chafe, was 
the best possible safeguard against many 
of the evils that have led to this attitude 


of mind that Professor Ewing discussed. 


Physicians are doing a fine work. Un- 
fortunately, there are many among them 
not animated by the best spirit of their 
own codes; and it is because of these, 
unfortunately, that some of the public 
distrust manifests itself. Professor Ew- 
ing’s calling attention to the subject will 
doubtless clarify the situation and em- 
phasize what is best in the professional 
spirit. 
& 


John Wanamaker is 
John Wanamaker pot only a private citi- 

zen; he is a public as- 
set. He is the pattern and example of 
our merchants, but he has also been 
Postmaster General, and has interested 
himself in all that interests the people. 
At the end of fifty years of business life 
the merchants, his competitors, have pre- 
sented him with a massive loving cup as 
a memorial of their admiration. At the 
luncheon, when it was presented, they 
lauded his honesty and his fairness in 
business. He deserves all the praise 
given him, and that, too, for his progres- 
sive views, as well as for his business 
enterprise and integrity. The reforms 
which he urged when Postmaster Gen- 
eral are not yet all reached, but we are 
coming to them. In his response he said: 

“We should have had the parcels post, pos- 
tal savings, and cheaper telegraph rates twenty 
years ago. It looks as if we are expecting 
these business blessings to be dropped upon 
us from an aeroplane in the skies. Let the 
people have what they want. 

“T am also clearly of the opinion that the 
Government of the United States owes it to 
the business interests and the family life of all 
the States to take possession of all the tele- 
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graph companies under the act of 1854, when 
it sold to what is now the Western Union the 
frst line established in the United States. The 
people have a right to a protected service that 
only the Government can give and to the use 
of wires without delays that special interests 
now secure at times, and lower rates are now 
necessary if possible. 

“The use of the existing Government build- 
ings and offices thruout the United States 
would give splendid facilities at far less ex- 
pense when organized for a service that easily 
equal the present behina-the-times telegraph 
service. The rates under the Government 
could possibly be cut in half, and twenty 
words instead of ten could be sent without 
any appreciable added cost. I do not believe 
in confiscation of vésted rights, and | do be- 
lieve that without loss the Government that 
can build the Panama Cana) at a cost of 
$400,000,000 for the limited interests it 
serves can find the money to purchase at a 
just valuation the telegraph lines, especially 
when the Postal Savings are in full operation 
and a portion of the large sums deposited 
with the Treasury could be applied to minis- 
tering to the content, convenience, and com- 
fort of vast numbers, to whom it is a hard- 
ship to pay the rates now charged for long 
distance messages. The telephone companies 
must lower rates, or some Postmaster Gen- 
eral will take them under control.” 


This long quotation we could not abridge. 
It shows that the man of seventy-three 
is no more conservative than he was 
when a member of Benjamin Harrison’s 
cabinet. 

& 


During the week 
two notable events 
have occurred in 
the educational world: one the announce- 
ment of the election of Prof. J. M. T. 
Finney, head of the Johns Hopkins Dis- 
pensary, as president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, in succession to Woodrow Wil- 
son. The remarkable thing is that a 
physician has been called to preside over 
a university which has no medical de- 
partment. But he is called, as Dr. Bil- 
lings was called to preside over the 
Astor Library, because of his notable 
executive power. He graduated at 
Princeton in 1884. The other event is 
the published resignation of President 
George Harris, of Amherst College. It 
was in the decline of Andover Seminary, 
following the theological attack upon it, 


College Presidencies 


- that three of its ablest professors left it: 


George E. Moore to take a chair of 
Oriental languages in Harvard Univer- 
sity, William J. Tucker to become presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, and George 
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Harris to be president of Amherst Col- 
lege. Both presidents have had a distin- 
guished success. Dr. Harris reached 
Amherst at a critical time in its history, 
and his courteous and persuasive admin- 
istration restored confidence, healed dif- 
ferences, and gave opportunity for im- 
proved standards of education. The 
number of students has greatly in- 
creased, while the endowment has been 
more than doubled, new buildings erect- 
ed, aud a larger corps of instructors se- 
cured while giving them a larger salary. 
We have never known the college in ‘a 
better condition, the credit for which is 
largely due to the wise and genial 
administration of President Harris. 

& 

There are in our 
The Boxer Students colleges and schools 

three hundred Chi- 
nese young men, who have been brought 
here and are supported by the Boxer 
money which was assigned to this coun- 
try for losses received, and relinquished 
by us as excessive damages. They are of 
the pick of the country, and one of these 
days will be among the highest officers 
there. But because of the revolution 
they are stranded here, as there is no 
money in the Chinese treasury for their 
support. We sincerely trust that none 
of them will be allowed to suffer, but 
that the institutions where they are will 
p ovide for them until after quiet is re- 
stored, when beyond doubt anything giv- 
en to them will be repaid. It is a sacred 
duty which we owe to these youth, and 
we will have rich reward in the good 
will these young men will feel for us in 
the next fifty years. It may be that 
Congress will make an appropriation for 
them. It would be money well spent. 
We now owe a special good will to 
China when it is attempting to establish 
a republic after our example. 


& 
The Federation In his address to the 
of Labor Labor Federation, 
President Gompers 


counts fifteen Congressmen who are 


members of labor unions: and now he ° 


can add President Taft, admitted when 
he laid a corner-stone the other day. He 
gave considerable space to the case of 


ry 
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Mr. McNamara, and declares faith in his 
innocence. Herein he is perhaps more 
trustful than most people. We don’t 
know that the accused is guilty, but it is 
clear beyond doubt that some people well 
on the inside are responsible for an 
extraordinary succession of dynamite 
outrages. President Gompers gives a 
list of labor’s demands. First is the in- 
itiative, referendum and_ recall—very 
good except the recall of judges—let 
them be impeached when guilty. These 
follow the demand for an anti-injunction 
act—very questionable ; restriction of im- 
migration—no; also of convict labor— 


.no, again; withdrawal of executive order 


for bidding civil service employees to 
petition Congress—yes ; a department of 
labor in the Government—pethaps so; 
employers’ liability and workingmen’s 
compensation acts thruout the States— 
yes, if fairly drawn; arraignment of so- 
called scientific management or efficiency 
systems—no. It is stated that the num- 
ber of members is now 1,750,000, of 
whom 200,000 were added last year. The 
treasury has $200,000 in hand, and the 
unions spent nearly $5,000,000 last year 
in aid of strikes. We do not learn how 
much the profit was. 


& 

Chicago and The Drama Players of Chi- 
Moliére cago have lately come to 
New York City. The 

critics of the daily newspapers have 
treated them none too well. New York 
critics pride themselves upon taking 
down out-of-town visitors, yet the work 
of the Drama Players, without having 
polish enough to do justice to a North- 
western University professor’s version 
of Moliere, deserve great credit for the 
seriousness and honesty of their inten- 
tions. Furthermore, they exhibit a cer- 
tain capacity for team-play that is not 
a little reassuring. Team-play—‘ensem- 
ble work” is the critics’ jargon for this 
—is what the American theater chiefly 
lacks. We wish the company from Chi- 
cago the success that should come with 
years, effort and education: education of 
players and playgoers alike. In seeing 
Mr. Donald Robertson and his colleagues 
present an English rendering of the 
“Femmes Savantes,” this thought has 
come tc us: So long as France takes 
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unaffected pleasure in Moliére’s plays, 
so long can Frenchmen afford to laugh 
at talk of their decadence. Monsieur 
Poquelin—Moliére was his stage name— 
clothed in dramatic garb sound common 
sense. The world can never have too 
much of Monsieur Poquelin. 


& 


A New Play !t is well worth notice 
by Sophocles that there will be. pub- 

lished in the early sum- 
mer another collection of the papyri 
found in Oxyrhynchus. Of these the 
main interest attaches itself to half of a 
lost play of Sophocles. This follows 
previous extraordinary discoveries, both 
early Christian and classical, of which 
latter the most remarkable were plays by 
Menander and Bacchylides, and Aris- 
totle’s “Constitution of Athens.” It was 
the custom to produce tragedies in sets 
of three, and at the end to relieve the 
long tension of the audience with a 
satyric drama or farce. This is the first 
one by Sophocles that is known. It is 
called the “Ichneute,” or “Trackers.” 
Apollo has lost his cattle, which the pre- 
cocious infant Hermes has stolen and 
hid in the cave where the baby god of 
theft and music is being nursed. Apollo 
tells Silenus that h’s satyrs must find 
them, and they follow the tracks to the 
cave. But there they are affrighted by 
strange sounds unheard before, those of 
the lyre invented by Hermes, and they 
return and report to Silenus. He re- 
proaches them for their cowardice, and 
himself goes to the cave and knocks. 
The child’s nurse, a nymph, lets him in, 
and tells him about the child born to 
Zeus, and his abnormal growth, and his 
invention of the lyre, but stoutly denies 
that he had stolen the cattle. Silenus 
does not believe her, for there are frag- 
ments of hide in the lyre, and then the 
telltale tracks. Here the fragment breaks 
off, but doubtless the last half told how 
the cattle were found and Hermes ap- 
peased Apollo with the gift of the lyre. 
The grotesque figures of Silenus and the 
tracking satyrs, made to look like dogs 
on the scent, added to the humor of the 
story. This will be a very welcome 
addition to our store of Greek dramatic 
literature. 
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The United States con- 
sumes more beer than any 
other country in the 
world, 1,851,300,000 gallons in 1910, or 
over 20 gallons for every man, woman 
and child in the country. Next come 
Germany with 1,703,500,000 gallons, and 
Great Britain and Ireland with 1,397,- 
300,000 gallons; but Great Britain con- 
sumes 31% and Germany 26% gallons 
per capita, while Belgium reaches 55 
gallons per capita. Of wine, however, 
we drink very little, only two-thirds of 
a gallon each, while France drinks 39 
gallons per capita. Of distilled spirits 
we consumed 133,500,000 gallons in 
1910, or nearly a gallon and a half each, 
a half more than Great Britain, and 
about the same as Germany, Belgium 
and Russia, and somewhat less than 
France and Austria and Holland. The 
enormous consumption of intoxicating 
liquors in this country, where healthy 
water is everywhere to be had, indicates 
that the temperance organizations have 
a hard task before them, which have set 
for themselves the mark of a saloonless 
country in 1920. 


Alcoholic 
Consumption 


President Taft shows himself as cor- 
rect historically as he is religiously, when 
he tells us that the public men of today 
are growing to be very much more care- 
ful not to disturb the religious sensi- 
bilities of the people. He thinks this 
was not so marked in the earlier history 
of our political life. During the Civil 
War we had half a dozen men in Con- 
gress of unusual strength of character 
and influence, but who indulged in lan- 
guage that would not now be tolerated 
in that body. Mr. Taft himself is an 
ideal President when we consider his 
habit of church attendance, and his en- 
thusiastic support of Young Men’s 
Christian Association work and all other 
organized effort for reform. He tells us 
that every Sunday he considers “an hour 
spent in considering the parables and the 
simple story. of Jesus well worth the 
while.” 

s 

It is rather cruel in Dr. Nansen to at- 
tempt, in a lecture on Norsemen in 
America, to shatter our faith in the pret- 
ty story, resting on the epic of “Eric the 
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Red,” that the Norsemen discovered a 
beautiful land on this continent a thou. 
sand years ago, a veritable Vineland, or 
Wineland, fair as the Fortunate Isles, 
and which we can set down in Martha’s 
Vineyard, or where Professor Horsford 
found it, on the Massachusetts coast. 
Dr. Nansen says the Norsemen did pass 
over to the Labrador coast from their 
southern settlements in Greenland, but 
the bear:tiful story of “Wineland the 
Good” is but a legend like that of At- 
lantis. We may recall that we are told 
in “Rhodora” that it was not the vine, 
but the more humble northern bearberry, 
that the story tells of. 


re] 

In 1925 the Southern prophets tell us 
there will be left not one State in the 
Union which has a negro majority of in- 
habitants. Louisiana and Florida had a 
negro majority, but the last census gives 
each of them a white majority by some 
hundreds of thousands. South Carolina 
and Mississippi still have a majority of 
negroes, but their increase is not nearly 
so great as that of the whites, in part 
from poorer sanitary conditions, and in 
part because of the large migration to 
the North. During the last decade the 
white increase in South Carolina was 
21.8 per cent., and the negro increase 
only 6.8 per cent. It is time that we 
hear less of the danger of negro domi- 
nation. . 

r 

In view of the fact that the two cities 
of New York and Boston were chosen 
for the honor of the Cardinalate it is in- 
teresting to observe what they gave for 
the Catholic foreign mission board, the 
Propagation of the Faith, New York 
gave $100,727, which is more than any 
other of the dioceses in the world which 
represent large cities. Next comes Bos- 
ton with $29,191. This figure represents 
only receipts at the .central council at 
Lyons, while Boston’s total gifts for for- 
eign missions was nearly $54,000. All 
Italy gave but $53,982; all Spain but 
$35,722, and all Austria but $11,548. No 
other American diocese gave as much as 
$10,000. 

a 

It has been made clear that the com- 
mission plan which Mr. Roosevelt now 
proposes for the control of corporations 
in general is nothing other than what he 
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proposed four years ago for the rail- 
roads. President Butler, of Columbia 
University, has independently, in an able 
address, presented arguments for this 
solution, which is one which THE INDE- 
PENDENT has for a good while supported 
as the best available way to keep the 
giant trusts from using their power in a 
gant’s way. 
a 

It was a curious address of welcome 
which Mayor Gaynor,,of this city, gave 
to the convention of women’s clubs last 
week. He discovered that most of them 
believed in woman’s suffrage, and so he 
argued against it, and told them that less 
than 2 per cent. of the women want it, 
and that it would be likely to break up 
the unity of man and woman in the fam- 
ily. Exactly how it would reduce unity 
for the two, man and woman, to think 
and act together he did not explain. 

as 

It has been reported that in case of 
danger the baby Emperor of China 
would flee to the American Legation. He 
would be welcome, and we should be 
glad to have him brought to this country 
to be educated as one of the Chinese stu- 
dents supported by the restoration of the 
Boxer money. Possibly we might one 
of these days make an American citizen 
of him. 

a 

Some of the Western Catholic papers 
are quite frank in their expression of 
surprise and regret that Archbishop Ire- 
land .was omitted in the late distribution 
of honors at Rome. One of the most in- 
fluential of them says: 

“Every one in America today, Protestant 
and Catholic. asks why Archbishop Ireland is 
not numbered among the new Cardinals.” 

a 

It is an odd misprint by which, in Vol- 
ume X of the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
Julian the Apostate appears as “Julian 
the Apostle.” Even so we have seen the 
title of The Star in the West, formerly 
issued in Cincinnati, reversed at the head 
of the page as “Rats in the West.” 

& 

We have seen complaints that State 
universities are “godless.” The fact that 
a large class in Bible study has lately 
been organized for the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin does not support 
this charge. 
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‘Improvement in Fire Loss 

THE spring of the present year was 
one of the most disastrous that fire in- 
surance companies have ever experi- 
enced in this country. It has been the 
hope of these companies to offset by a 
favorable fall and winter the heavy 
losses of the spring. The months of 
August, September and October have 
shown a decided improvement. Last 
month stands out particularly in contrast 
to October, 1910, which was a month 
of exceptionally heavy loss, equaling in 
itself the total loss in the last three 
months. The complete figures from 
January to October for the last two 
years follow: 





IgIo. Igtt. 
ae $15,175,400 $21,922,450 
a 15,489,350 16,415,000 
ME hess eeses cence 18,465,550 31,569,800 
MT Hakncadues thane 18,091,800 17,670,550 
SS aa ee 18,823,200 21,422,000 
ES ras hdhoune at 13,183,600 pany sop 
(= ea 26,847,900 25,301,150 
eee 21,570,550 12,662,659 
September .......... 11,700,000 11,333,250 
| eee 37,188,300 . 13,945,000 

Total for 10 
months ....$1096,535,650 $192,933,800 
M 


Louis S. AMonson, president of the 
People’s National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, finds that profit- 
able property seldom burns. Also when 
the individual is going to lose money by 
fire he exercises a degree of care which 
makes the start of a fire difficult, if not 
impossible; but if, thru over-insurance 
or unprofitable business conditions, he is 
placed in a condition where a fire means 
profit, the fire usually comes along. Mr. 
Amonson believes that the local agent, 
the man on the spot, is the essential me- 
dium for keeping the moral hazard 
down, by the ceaseless overlook’ng of 
the insured. He is convinced that if the 
local underwriters will satisfy themselves 
that under no possible conditions will 
the insured profit from a fire, moral 
hazard losses will disappear. 

& 

VicE-PrESIDENT HALey Fiske, of the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 


states there are 22,720,000 industrial 
policies in force in the United States, 
for $3,100,000,000. He believes the 
chief problem of the future is the reduc- 
tion in the cost of industrial insurance. 
The initial expense is necessarily heavy, 
but after the business has become larger, 
the expense ratio to income should de- 
crease. Mr. Fiske states that the Metro- 
politan has reduced its expense ratio 8 
per cent. in the last ten years. The future 
of industrial insurance is bright. The 
free nursing systems and sanitariums are 
comparatively new features in insurance, 
and ones that will with efficient manage- 
ment prove of great benefit to the com- 
munity. 
& 

Tue General Accident, Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Limited, have 
issued a quarter century memento giving 
a history of the company’s start and 
progress. The home office is at Perth, 
Scotland, but the company has been 


.writing insurance in the United States 


since 1899. The original capital was 
$25,000 and the first year’s income 
$12,500. . The company at the end of 
1910 showed an income of over $7,000,- 
ooo and total assets of $10,000,000. The 
policies of the company are printed in 
eleven languages. While in 1886 the 
number of officials was ten, at the end 
of 1910 the number had grown to 1,000 
and the agents’ force totaled 30,000. 


& 


Tue Continental Insurance Company 
of New York has issued a booklet giv- 
ing a summary of the important New 
York State laws affecting fire insurance. 
The chief points that a broker or agent 
should know are conveniently presented. 
A copy will be sent to any reader of 
THE INDEPENDENT upon request. 


& 


AccorDING to the statistics of the 
health department, New York City now 
has a population of 5,000,400, an in- 
crease of 233,500 since the Federal 
census. The city is growing at the rate 
of about 187,000 a year. 
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Responsibility of Directors 


FoLLowinc the disastrous financing 
of what was called the Shipyard Trust, 
nine years ago, by the Trust Company 
of the Republic, a shareholder of the 
company sued the company’s directors to 
recover damages for losses due to the 
loans made. A lower court held that 
they were responsible. Eleven of them 
paid the judgments against them, which 
ranged between $200,000 and $400,000. 
Two appealed, and now the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme 
Court gives them a new trial, by a de- 
cision which is sharply criticised. The 
court says that directors not on the execu- 
tive committee are not supposed to have 
knowledge of the details of the business 
management of the corporation; that 
they rely upon this committee, and the 
corporation’s officers; that business men 
of New York, being probably the busiest 
men in the world, owe their first duty to 
their large business enterprises; that 
some of them are directors of many 
companies, and could not “accept such 
a trust” if they were required to super- 
vise the detail management of each one; 
and that the answer to the contention 
that for this reason they should not ac- 
cept is that the corporations “cannot af- 
ford to lose them” : 

“One of the best assets of a corporation is 
the advice and assistance of men of business 
exprience and of large business connections 
upon its board. Their advi ice and assistance 
are of inestimable value in all emergencies 
and in determining the policies of the corpora- 
tion and in counsel upon the more important 
questions that arise. Any construction of the 
law that would make it impossible for such 
men to accept positions unon various boards 
of directors would seriously. impair both the 
effectiveness and the stability of corporations, 
and in fact would be little less than calami- 
tous.” 

It appears, however, that one of the 
two directors who is to have a new trial 
(he is a member of forty-seven boards) 
had not attended the meetings and had 
accepted the office with an understand- 
ing that he should not be required to at- 
tend them. Moreover, the transaction to 
which the suit related was “one of the 
important questions that arise”; in fact, 
the most important question that ever 
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came before that trust company’s board. 
The statute was designed to prevent the 
use of names alone on boards of direc- 
tion, names which sometimes serve to in- 
spire confidence in the minds of share- 
holders, depositors and other patrons. 
The reasonable responsibility of directors 
should not be impaired. 
ws 

.. The Parker apple orchard in Kan- 
sas, 1,200 acres and 96,000 trees, has 
been sold for about $500,000 to a com- 
pany which will spend $100,000 in im- 
provements. 

.. There are now 72,783 holders of 
shares of Pennsylvania Railroad stock, 
and almost half of them are women. For 
some time past the number has been in- 
creasing at the rate of about 1,000 a 
month, 


...-A Massachusetts syndicate, it is 
said, will expend $6,000,000 in develop- 
ing 80,000 horse power of electrical 
force at Kootenai Falls, Mont., for 
transmission and sale to mining camps 
and cities in Idaho, Montana and Wash- 
ington. 

.. Twenty-three British companies or 
firms prominent in the iron and steel in- 
dustry have signed a circular in which 
they agree to grant a rebate of four shil- 
lings per ton, payable four months after 
delivery, to consumers of steel who will 
agree to buy from no other manufac- 
turer. 


. . Interests identified with the Union 
Trust Company have acquired a large 
majority of the stock of the Plaza Bank, 
and stockholders of that. bank have be- 
come owners of Union Trust shares. It 
is expected that ultimately the business 
of the bank will be combined with the 
uptown business of the Trust Company. 
The Plaza Bank, organized in 1891, an- 
nounces the removal of its offices from 
Fifty-eighth street and Fifth avenue (oc- 
cupied for twenty years) to Sixtieth 
street and Fifth avenue, where there are 
better facilities for its growing business. 
With a capital of $100,000, it has a sur- 
plus of $475,000, and its deposits exceed 
$5,000,000. W. McMaster Mills has 
been president for the last fifteen years. 
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The following dividends are announced: 

American Cotton Oil Co., semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent., payable December I. 

American Sugar Refining Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent.; common, 134 per cent., both 
payable January 2, 1912. 

General Chemical Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable January 2, 1912; common, extra 
5 per cent., payable February 1, 1912. 

International Silver Co., coupons No. 26 from 
First Mortgage Bo.ads, payable on and after De- 
cember 1. 

Niles-Bemert-Pond Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable November 15; quarterly, 
common, 1% per cent., payable December 20. 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 1% per cent., 
payable November 25. 

Pratt & Whitney Co., quarterly, preferred, 1% 
per cent., payable November 15. 

Pure Oil Co., quarterly, common, 2% per cent., 
extra 10 per cent., payable December 1. 

Stern Brothers, preferred, 14 per cent., payable 
‘December 1. 

Southern Pacific Co., quarterly, $1.50 per share, 
payable January 2, 1912. 

Union Pacific RR Co., quarterly, common, $2.50 
per share, payable January 2, 1912. 





BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
1n0. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West_27th 
treet, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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PAUL WH8HITIN ORVIS 


Paul Whitin Orvis, for many years interested in the 
hotel business, died Sunday morning in his apartments, 
at the Hotel Lorraine, in this city. The funeral ‘was held 
at Manchester, Vt., on Wednesday. Mr. Orvis was born 
in New York City in 185 He was brought up in the 
hotel business with his father at the Equinox, Man- 
chester, Vt., and was interested with him in the St. James 
Hotel, at Jacksonville, Fla., and later in the Putnam 
House, Palatka, Fla., and the Windsor Hotel, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

In 1896 he became manager of the Hotel Majestic and 
in 1897 he became manager of the Hotel Grosvenor, 
Fifth avenue and Tenth street. In 1902 with George C. 
Howe he organized the Lorraine Company. lessees of the 
Hotel Lorraine, Fifth avenye and ‘Forty-fifth street, New 
York. He married Lida fielen Tarbox, of Bath, Me., 
who with one son survives him. 
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Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, New York 


HAVE YOU GOT ONE ? 








We meana Daus’ Improved Tip Top 
Duplicator with ‘*Dausco”’ Oiled Linen 
Back negative roll, that ideal assis'ant, al- 
ways ready to quickly make 100 copies from 
pen-written and 50 copies trom type-written 
original. Complete duplicator, cap size 
(prints 8 3-4x13 in ) costs ra) 
but we don’t want your e 
money unti! you are satisfied, so if interested 
just write us to send iton 10 days trial 
without deposit. That's fair enough, isn’tit? Then send to-day. 


FELIX A. P, DAUS DUPLICATORCO., Daus Bullding, 11! John St,, New York. 
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